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““*A day—an hour—may part me from Leslie Grahame forever !' 


CHAFTER III. 


“Ay, there are some good things in life that fall 

not away with the rest, 

And, of all best things upon earth, I hold that a 
faithful friend is the best. 

For woman, Will, is a thorny flower: it breaks, 
and we bleed and smart ; 

The blossom falls at the fairest, and the thorn 
runs into the heart. 





* Ewrenen , according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
D. Aprierox & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington, 
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And woman's love is a bitter fruit ; and, however 
he bite it, or sip, 

There’s many a man has lived to curse the taste 
of that fruit on his lip. 

But never was any man yet, as I ween, be he 
whosoever he may, 

That has known what a true friend is, Will, and 
wished that knowledge away.” 


On the evening of the same day, Mr. Tyn- 
dale dined at his club. This was not a suffi- 
ciently remarkable occurrence to be worthy 
of note, if it had not chanced that he had 
been invited to dine with the Middletons, and 
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had declined, on the score of a previous en- 
gagement. Yet, at seven o’clock he was sit- 
ting down to dinner quite alone—facing rather 
moodily a deserted dining-room and a solitary 
servant; for most diners at the club had van- 
ished before this time. Although he was 
alone—and had finished his dinner, too—the 
table where he sat bore another cover, at 
which he now and then glanced with an ex- 
pression half vexed, half expectant. Plainly 
he had anticipated a companion, and quite as 
plainly this companion had not arrived. 
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“Ts there no sign of Captain Tyndale 
yet?” he asked impatiently of the servant, 
who, hearing a carriage stop at the door, 
made a short excursion of curiosity to the 
wiodow. 

“Captain Tyndale has just arrived, and is 
coming in, sir,” was the somewhat unexpected 
reply; and, as Arthur glanced up quickly, 
the person thus indicated entered the room. 
A tall, handsome man, with clear, bold feat- 
ures, mustaches so long that they looked as 
if they ought to be very much in his way, 
dark eyes more keen thar brilliant, a close 
crop of dark hair, and the weather-beaten 
look of one on whom many suns had shone 
and many rains fallen. He came forward, 
and, sitting down in the vacant chair opposite 
Tyndale, laughed good-bumoredly. 

“T am amazingly punctual, am I not?” 
he said. “Is that what you are. looking so 
glum about ?—or is it the heat? By Jove! 
it is infernally warm! I never felt any thing 
like it out of Algiers.” 

“When one asks a man to dine at seven 
o’clock,” said Tyndale, “ one does not usually 
expect him at half-past that hour.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said the other, apolo- 
getically. “T really meant to be on time— 
but what can one do against Fate? I met 
Mrs. Sandford in her pony-phaeton an hour 
ago, and she insisted on taking me round the 
park. I whipped up famously, I can tell you, 
when I found what the hour was; but it 
hasn’t been two minutes since she dropped 
me at the door.” 

“Oh, if it was a case of /a belle veuve, I 
ean readily excuse you,” said Tyndale, with a 
laugh. “She is one in a thousand for mak- 
ing a man forget time.—Have claret, Max ?— 
Handsome, isn’t she ?” 

“ Thanks—yes,” said Max, alluding to the 
claret. “Well, no—I don’t think I should 
eall her particularly handsome,” he said, al- 
luding to Mrs, Sandford. “ Her complexion 
is good, and she has a great deal of style— 
wot much else, that I can perceive.” 

“That is half the battle.” 

“ Of course—with a certain class of men. 
Not with you and me, Hal.” 

Max Tyndale had called his cousin “ Hal” 
ever since they were boys, for no earthly rea- 
son that any one could discover, except that 
it was not his name. He looked up now and 
laughed, raising his glass of iced claret to his 
lips. 

“Not with me, certainly,” said Tyndale. 
“Still, she is a pretty woman, and very good 
company, as the phrase goes.” 

“Charmingly free and easy company, at 
any rate,” said Max, dryly. “We advanced 
toward intimacy with seven-league boots this 
evening. It is convenient, at least, to meet a 
woman who takes all the trouble of making 
acquaintance off one’s hands. She told me 
all about herself with engaging frankness; 
and asked so much about my affairs, that I 
really anticipated her inquiring how much a 
year I spend on cigars.” 

“Probably she did not take sufficient in- 
terest in that subject.” 

“So I supposed, from the fact that she 
did not ask. She made up for the omission, 
however, by inquiries sufficiently minute con- 
cerning you.” 


“That was kind of her,” said Tyndale, in 
a tone of only half-veiled contempt. 

“So J thought—considering all things! 
She was particularly anxious to know if you 
are engaged to Miss Grahame.” 

“ And you told her—?” 

“That I knew absolutely nothing of your 
affairs.” 

“She didn’t believe you, Max.” 

“No, I don’t suppose she did,” said Max, 
philosophically. ‘“ Women rarely do believe 
the truth. That was good advice Satan gave 
Festus—you remember it, don’t you ?” 

“T can’t say that I do,” answered the 
other, carelessly. “If I had been able to 
catch a glimpse of you any time last night or 
to-day,” he went on, “ you might have grati- 
fied Mrs. Sandford’s curiosity by letting her 
know that I am engaged to Miss Grahame.” 

Max Tyndale started, changed color—a 
fact which was apparent even through his 
bronzed skin — and looked keenly at his 
cousin. 

“Is that a fact, Hal?” he said. 

“Yes, it is a fact,” Arthur answered. 
‘Do you remember that I had an engagement 
to ride with her yesterday afternoon? Well, 
we went, and before we got back the matter 
was settled.” 

“T knew, of course, that it was coming,” 
said Max, looking tt his claret. ‘“‘ But some- 
how I did not expect it quite so soon. Things 
always come unexpectedly, though, don’t 
they? By Jove!” (witha slight laugh), “how 
Mrs. Sandford would have been astonished if 
I had been able to give her the news!” 

“ You take it coolly,” said Arthur, a little 
piqued. 

“ Parblee ! my dear fellow, how else 
should I take it—especially when you set me 
such a good example?” said the other, open- 
ing his dark eyes quickly. “ Rhapsodize a 
little, and then I shall know how to be a lit- 
tle more effusive.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Arthur, shortly. 
** Whatever a man feels, you know that, if he 
has a grain of sense, he never rhapsodizes. I 
don’t care a fig for your effusion; but you 
might acknowledge that the man whom Les- 
lie Grahame accepts is somewhat luckier 
than the most of his fellows.” 

“That is easily acknowledged,” said the 
other, heartily. “I congratulate you hon- 
estly on your luck! In all my wanderings 
about the world, I have never seen a more 
charming woman than Leslie Grahame.” 

“T think she és charming,” said Arthur. 
“My opinion just now is not worth very much 
—being that of a man in love—but I remem- 
ber how much her grace and refinement 
struck me when I met her first. I could 
sooner cut my throat than marry a fast wom- 
an or a flirt!” he added, suddenly, and, as it 
seemed, savagely. 

Max shrugged his shoulders. He sup- 
posed his cousin was thinking of Mrs. Sand- 
ford. 

“They serve very well to pass the time,” 
he said. “ One would not think of comparing 
them with such a woman as Miss Grahame, 
though.” 

“Leslie suits me exactly,” said Tyndale. 
“T really never expected to find a woman 
who would suit me half so well. Without 

















being beautiful, she is exceedingly pretty. 
Without being intellectual, she is clever. 
Without being an angel, she is amiable; and 
without being a vixen, she is high-spirited.— 
What are you laughing at, Max ?” 

“ Excuse me,” said Max. “ It only struck 
me, my good fellow, that if you had said at 
once, ‘She is perfection,’ it would have 
shortened the matter.” 

“But she is nof perfection, nor, thank 
God, likely to be!” said Arthur, irritably. 
“Why do you misunderstand me? I am not 
rhapsodizing like a fool—I am telling you 
sanely and sensibly why Leslie Grahame suits 
me better than any other woman could. Even 
you—who are not in love with her—can’t say 
that I exaggerate.” 

“T don’t say it,” answered the other, 
slightly blushing. “I think you are perfect- 
ly right. I think Leslie Grahame is all that 
you have said—and more besides!” 

“Thank you!” said Tyndale, gratefully. 
“Well, acknowledging all this, ask yourself 
if it is not the devil’s own luck which puts 
my possession of it in such jeopardy that a 
day—an hour—may part me from Leslie 
Grahame forever!” 

Captain Tyndale was in the act of filling 
his glass, but he put it down to look at his 
cousin. Had the-wine mounted to his head? 
The suspicion crossed Max’s mind, but the 
eyes which met his own, though ‘ather 
gloomy, were perfectly sober. 

“You think I am jesting,” Arthur said, 
as he met his glance. “ You are mistaken. I 
am in earnest—so carnest that I mean to 
make a clean breast of every thing, and ask 
your advice concerning the cursed predica- 
ment in which I find myself.” 

“ All right,” said Captain Tyndale, falling 
into the familiar phrase half mechanically— 


for he was strangely puzzled by Arthur's tone 


and manner. “Will you fill your glass? 
No? Then let us go out on the balcony and 
smoke a cigar. We can talk at our leisure 
there; and I confess I am stifling here.” 

“Tt is hot,” said the other, loosening his 
cravat with a jerk. “I never felt such weath- 
er in May before. At least, there’s darkness 
and fresh air here,” he went on, stepping out 
on the balcony of which his cousin had 


spoken. “Bring a chair out, Max, and let 
us be comfortable. Have you any engage- 
ment?” 


“None of any importance,” answered 
Max, coming out laden with a chair. “I 
think my lionhood—is that expression cor- 
rect ?— we say bellehood, you know — must 
be over. I have only received about half a 
dozen invitations this week.” 

“Tt is the season which is over,” said 
Tyndale, striking a match and lighting his 
cigar. “ People are getting languid with the 
warm weather—even too languid to lionize a 
captain of chasseurs who won the cross of 
the Legion in Algeria and a broken head at 
Gravelotte.” — 

“Stuff!” said the captain of chasseurs, 
lighting his cigar in turn, 

It may have been stuff, but it was true, 
nevertheless. Max Tyndale—who had served 
for several years in the French army—de- 
served a great deal of credit that his head 
had not been wholly turned by the amount 
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of lionizing which society had showered on 
him during the season now closing. Of course 
it was nat only because he had received the 
Cross of the Legion in Algiers, or that he had 
distinguished himself by so much personal 
gallantry during the Franco-Prussian War, 
that he had won his grade where a soldier 
likes best to win it—on the field of battle. 
These things make a man respected among 
men, and, in a degree, admired among wom- 
en, but they do not of themselves win for 
him that capricious homage of society which 
may be despised by the wise, but the subtile 
flattery of which even the wisest are not al- 
ways able to withstand. There must be other 
gifts—personal gifts—to make the hero of 
battle-fields also a hero in drawing-rooms. 
These gifts Max Tyndale possessed—at least, 
ina measure. He was handsome, sufficiently 
accomplished, and unmistakably thorough- 
bred, besides which he had that graceful ease 
of manner—especially with women — which 
some men bear like a seal of distinction ; and 
yet there was nothing of the carpet-knight 
about him. In truth, the principal reason why 
he had been little spoiled by the flattery and 
attention so freely paid him, rested in the 
fact that he cared absolutely nothing for any 
triumph which society could give. His heart 
was in sterner conflicts, and bent on more 
tangible rewards. Ambition was his mistress 
at present, and she left him little leisure or 
thought for any other. 

With regard to worldly circumstances, 
there was a great difference between the two 
cousins, Arthur Tyndale had inherited, as 
sole heir, the accumulated wealth of several 
generations. Max had his pay, and perhaps 
a few hundreds besides—certainly nothing 
more. It is doubtful, however, if this dif- 
ference weighed for a moment in the thoughts 
of either. They were not men to think or 
eare for such a barrier. The same blood 
beat in their veins, and, apart from kindred 
ties, they liked each other sincerely, so it 
mattered very little that one was a million- 
aire and the other a mere soldier of fortune. 
Whatever their other faults, wealth in their 
eyes had none of the glamour with which 
more vulgar natures regard it. ‘‘ Every thing 
is as it should be,” Max told his cousin once. 
“You are the head of the house—I am only a 
‘cadet.’ Don’t think that I envy you an 
acre of your land, or a centime of your for- 
tune. On the contrary, I am heartily glad 
that there is somebody to keep up the old 
name in due state. We're both Tyndales— 
that is enough for us.” 

It had been enough to draw them togeth- 
er very warmly when they had met a few 
years before—it had been enough, also, to 
bring Max on a furlough to America, when he 
was sick in body, mind, and heart, after the 
failure of the French cause. Arthur's almost 
affectionate kindness, the petting of women, 
and the liking of men, had, however, gone 
very far toward enabling him to recover his 
old tone. As he sat opposite Tyndale at the 
dinner-table, which they had just quitted, he 
had not looked as if his hopes or thoughts 
had in any sense gone igto exile at Chisel- 
hurst, or kept anxious watch with M. Thiers 
over the ofttimes-born republic. 

Considering that they were in the heart 








of a busy city, the street which the two 
young men overlooked from their balcony 
was rather a quiet one. Few pedestrians 
passed, only now and then a carriage; gas- 
lamps shone through the heavy foliage of 
green trees, and the serene starlight was able 
to assert itself quite well. The club-house 
was blazing with gas, but somewhat empty. 
Now and then came the clink of billiard-balls, 
or the -sound of voices; but there was little. 
to remind them of the neighborhood of others. 

“T am all attention,” Max at last sug- 
gested, when he found that his cousin kept 
silence after some time had passed. 

Even then, Tyndale did not speak imme- 
diately. He took his cigar from his lips, 
and knocked off the ashes before he said: 

“ Of course it is a woman!” 

“So I supposed,” said the other, coolly. 
Then, after a pause, “ Has it any thing to do 
with the pretty widow ?”’ 

“If you mean Mrs. Sandford,” said Tyn- 
dale, contemptuously, “I should think you 
could tell for yourself that she is not the kind 
of woman a man ever gets into serious trouble 
about.” 

“ There is still another, then!” said Max. 
“Upon my word, you would make a good 
Turk, Hal! Suppose you emigrate to Con- 
stantinople — or perhaps Salt Lake might 
serve your purpose, since it is nearer home!” 

“This is no jesting matter,” said Tyn- 
dale, half vexed. “If you can keep serious, 
Max, for ten minutes, I wish you would. Do 
you remember—when I was in Paris two 
years ago—hearing me speak of a girl I had 
met at Baden? An Irish girl. Norah Des- 
mond was her name.” 

“ Really, my dear fellow, you spoke of so 
many girls,” said Max, in a puzzled tone, 
“T am not sure that I remember this special 
one. What about her?” 

“You must remember her,” said the oth- 
er, pettishly. “ You never heard me speak 
of any other as I spoke of her, for I was a 
confounded fool about her just then. She 
was certainly the prettiest woman I saw 
abroad, as well as the most fascinating.” 

“T think Ido remember something about 
an Irish girl,” said Captain Tyndale, after a 
pause. “Her father was a sort of Robert 
Macaire, wasn’t he?” 

“ Exactly! A more disreputable person 
you can’t conceive; but you might have 
thought him a crown prince, from the way 
his daughter carried herself. She had the 
pride of an archduchess, and the temper of 
the devil!” 

“An interesting combination!” said the 
captain of chasseurs, dryly. 

“By Jove, you might have said so if you 
had seen her!” answered the other, with 
sudden enthusiasm. “I would match her 
against any woman on the Continent for turn- 
ing a man’s head in the shortest possible 
time—if she had a mind to do it.” 

“She seems to have had a mind to turn 
yours.” 

“T think she had,” said he, coolly, “ and 
she succeeded—after a fashion. We had a 
fine flirtation for a month or two, and, when 
at last I was obliged to come home, I should 
be afraid to say to how much or how little I 
bound myself.” 








“ That’s unlucky!” said Max, still speak- 
ing very dryly. 

“ Tt’s the devil’s own luck!” repeated his 
cousin, fiercely—for, it is astonishing how 
people anathematize luck, or the devil, or 
any other convenient abstraction, when the 
consequences of their own deeds begin to be 
unpleasantly felt. 

“She is not likely to trouble you, though 
—is she?” said Max. ‘A woman like that 
would be very apt to keep her distance—even 
if the Atlantic was not between you.” 

“ But the trouble exactly is, that the At- 
lantic will not be between us very long,” said 
Authur, gloomily. “ Max, imagine if you can, 
what I felt to-day when I heard that Norah 
Desmond is Leslie Graham’s sister!” 

“What!” 

“There is no possible doubt about it; and 
she — Leslie—has written for her to come 
here !” 

“The devil! ” said Captain Tyndale. 

“T think it must be the devil — and all 
his fiends to boot!” responded the other, 
grimly. 

There was a minute’s silence before Max 
recovered himself enough to speak. 

“You are sure this is not a jesi, Arthur?” 
he said, then. “I confess I scarcely under- 
stand it. How could Miss Grahame have a 
sister of whom you never heard ?” 

“ That is easily explained,” Tyndale an- 
swered—and he explained it in a few words 
—after which he added: “ On my soul, Max, I 
have not an idea what todo. The whole af- 
fair looks to me desperate. Turning it over 
in my mind, as I have been doing all day, I 
see not the least clew out of the difficulty.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Max, “and let me 
make it clear in my own mind. I had not a 
thought it was so serious as this, or I should 
have paid more attention. In the first place, 
are you engaged to the girl?” 

“To Norah? I suppose I was engaged to 
her when I left Europe.” 

“ And you have never broken it off ?”’ 

“ Well—no.” Then, after a pause, “ You 
see it was this way: I came home in the au- 
tumn of '69, with an understanding that I 
was to go back for her the next spring. I 
was very much in love, of course, and kept 
up a correspondence for some months—con- 
found it, Max, no doubt she has every one of 
those letters yet!” 

“She must be a foolif she has not. Never 
mind the letters—go on.” 

“That winter I met Leslie Grahame—I 
had not been here for years before, you know 
—and, from the very first, I saw she suited 
me as no woman ever had suited me before. 
I had been a mad fool about Norah Desmond, 
but I knew all the time she was no wife for 
me—setting aside the unpleasant fact of her 
disgraceful father.” 

“ A very unpleasant fact, I should think!” 
commented Max, in whose conception family 
pride was second only to professicnal honor. 

“In a short time I recognized the folly of 
the whole thing, and made up my mind to end 
it. But that was not very easily done. I 
stopped writing, but I could not resolve to 
take any more decisive step. People talk of 
bearding lions, but, by Jove! I would rather 
beard a dozen lions than Norah Desmond, 
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when her Celtic pride and temper are fairly 
in arms. So, the spring of 70 came on. She 
wrote once or twice to ask if I was ill, or 
why I had not written. I did not answer the 
letters, and they stopped.” 

“Well?” said Max, as the voice stopped 
also. 

“Well, the war came on in the summer, 
and cut off communication, you know. I 
can’t say that I was sorry for it; and, from 
that time, I heard nothing of Norah—until 
to-day. Then Leslie fired the whole thing 
upon me like a mine of gunpowder.” 

“Tt is certainly an awkward state of af- 
fairs,” said Captain Tyndale, after a pause of 
some duration, during which be had smoked 
like a furnace, and, it is to be supposed, re- 
flected like a sage. His cousin had not a 
very sensitive ear, or he might have detected 
an accent of contempt in the tones of his 
voice, despite its studied modulation. In 
truth, it had been a sorry story, and this 
cool, clear- headed soldier was the last man 
in the world to sympathize with its mingled 
weakness and cowardice. 

“Tt is worse than awkward,” said Tyndale. 
“ There is no telling what will be the upshot 
of it, for a prouder woman than Leslie Gra- 
hame does not live; and I could see plainly 
enough this morning that her uncle was not 
by any means anxious for my alliance. If I 
had only known this yesterday—” 

“ You would not have asked Miss Gra- 
hame to marry you?” 

“I should have deferred doing so, at all 
events, until I could have had some under- 
standing with that”—a gulp—“ that girl in 
Europe.” 

“ She will certainly come, I suppose ?” 

“You may count on that” (savagely). 
“ She will come, if only for the pleasure of 
discomfiting me.” 

Captain Tyndale took his cigar from his 
lips, and rc.» « whole cloud of smoke from 


under his » » before he spoke. Then 
he said : 
“Tt is ug'y business, and you are in 


for it emphatically. Frankly, I see but one 
course for you—though I am not at all sure 
you will adopt it.” 

“ And that—” 

“Ts to go to Miss Grahame and make a 
candid statement of the whole affair. If I 
know any thing of women, you may save your- 
self by that move, and by that only.” 

“ You may know something of women,” 
said his cousin, coldly, “ but you don’t know 
any thing of Leslie Grahame. She would 
never forgive such a wound to her pride.” 

“Ts the wound likely to be less severe 
when she finds that you have been playing 
the rdle of accepted suitor to her, while you 
were engaged to her sister?” 

“ Suppose she never knows it ?” 

“T have only judged by what you told me, 
but I should not think such a woman as you 
have described could readily be induced to 
forego so good an opportunity of revenge.” 

" We shall see,” answered Tyndale. “ I—I 
think that I may induce her to see that her 
best policy is silence.” 

“ Cynics tell us that every woman has 
her price,” said Max, carelessly. “ Of course, 
you know best whether or not Miss Desmond 


has hers. Only, I warn you, it is a perilous 
game you are going to play.” 

“ At all events, it is better than throwing 
up my hand, as you advise.” 

“TI didn’t advise that, exactly; but I do 
advise you to avoid a course of temporizing 


hopelessly false position than you occupy at 
present.” 

“We shall see,” said Tyndale, sullenly. 

“ When the whole thing comes out, as it 
sooner or later must, it will lay you open to a 
very serious charge of dishonor,” said his 
cousin, a little sternly, as it seemed. 

“Tt is not likely to come to that, I trust,” 
said Tyndale. “ Anyhow, there is nothing to 
do but to let things drift. When the tug of 
war comes, I can rely on you for aid—eb, old 
fellow ?” 

“You know that,” said the other. 

But in his heart he wished the aid had 
been demanded in a better cause. 


_-— 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ So, wouldst thou ‘scape the coming ill, 
Implore the dread Invisible 
Thy sweets themselves to sour ! 
Well ends his life, believe me, never 
On whom with hands thue full forever, 
The gods their bounty shower.” 


Ir is doubtful whether the self-constituted 
jury of society was ever more unanimous in 
rendering a verdict of approval than when 
Leslie Grahame’s engagement to Arthur Tyn- 
dale became publicly known. “ What an ex- 
cellent match!” people said with one accord. 
“How very suitable in every particular!” 
Even the young ladies who had cast their 
nets unsuccessfully for the fish who had 
landed himself at Leslie’s feet, acknowledged 
that, if matches are ever made in heaven, this 
special match bore every mark of celestial 
appointment. Both the parties concerned 
were so young, so handsome, so charming, 
and so wealthy, that it was like the ending 
of a novel or a fairy-tale, where everybody is 
paired off with such a delightful balance of 
personal and worldly gifts. 


an accomplished fact, and while people were 
still talking of it in the few informal gather- 
ings which they permitted themselves during 
the languid heat which had come upon them, 
the Middletons held a family council to de- 
cide where their summer should be spent. 
Somewhat to the surprise of her uncle and 
aunt, Leslie cast her vote for the neglected 
shades of Rosland—a pleasant country-seat, 
conveniently near the city, which they had not 
seen for several years. 

“Tam tired of watering-places, and sum- 
mer traveling, and summer sight-seeing,” the 
young lady said. “No, uncle, I don’t think 
that the mountains, or the sea, or Canada, or 
the lakes, will tempt me. I have a fancy to 
go back to dear old Rosland and spend the 
summer in the luxurious dolce far niente which, 
after all, one can only enjoy under one’s own 
vine and fig-tree. Besides, I know that you 
and Aunt Mildred are tired of dissipation, and 
would like a little quiet once in a way.” 





which can only end by placing you in a more 





A few days after the engagement became | 





my dear,” said Mrs. Middleton. “Of course 
it would be pleasant to go to Rosland; but I 
am afraid you will find it very dull, Leslie. 
You know you have not been there since you 
were grown.” 

“Tt is for that very reason I want to go,” 
suid Leslie. “I used to be so happy there; 
and, as for being dull, I want to be dull. I 
am tired of dissipation. And, if Norah comes, 
we must have some settled habitation in which 
to receive her.” 

“That does not follow. She will proba- 
bly not arrive until July; and she could join 
us if we were at a watering-place, or accom- 
pany us if we were traveling.” 

“She might not like to do either.” 

“No—she might not like it,” said Mrs, 
Middleton, slowly. She had not thought of 
Miss Desmond in connection with their sum- 
mer plans before; but, thinking of her now, 
she began to agree with Leslie that Rosland 
would, after all, be the best place for them. 
There was no telling what sort of a creature 
this Bohemian girl might prove to be, and, in 
view of possible contingencies, a quiet coun- 
try-house was the safest and most desirable 
retreat. “If she is what she may be, it would 
do incalculable harm to Leslie to introduce 
her into society!” thought the most refined 


and fastidious of chdéelaines, with an uncon- ° 


scious shudder at her own share in such an 
affliction. 

“ But what will Mr. Tyndale think of your 
burying yourself at Rosland?” she asked, at 
length. “Of course we shall be very glad to 
see him there; but no doubt he expected to 
join our party at some gayer place.” 

She spoke this very innocently, when, 
glancing up, she saw a gleam in Leslie’s eyes, 
and a smile on her lip which threw a sudden 
ray of light on the young lady’s unexpected 
pastoral fancy. 

“Have you forgotten who is our next 
neighbor there?” she asked, with a laugh. 
“No, I don’t mean the Covingtons”—as Mrs. 
Middleton’s lips unclosed—“I mean on the 
other side. Have you forgotten that our 
grounds adjoin those of the Tyndale place? 
Arthur and I have talked it all over. We 
are both tired of the gossip and flirtation that 
make up watering-place life, and he has not 
been down to look at his old home since he 
was a boy. So we are going to enjoy our 
summer in a sane, sensible, Arcadian fashion 
for once.” 

“T don’t see why you could not have said 
as much without all this discussion, then!” 
remarked Mr. Middleton. “It seems, Mil- 
dred, that you and I may resign ourselves to 
the rédle of puppets, Mr. Tyndale being gra- 
ciously pleased to pull our strings through 
this young lady, who, like all the rest of ber 
sex, must needs double fifty times about her 
point when she might save trouble by making 
straight for it.” 

“T was not doubling,” answered Leslie, 
indignantly. “I said from the first I wanted 
to go to Rosland—didn’t I, Aunt Mildred ?—I 
was not obliged to remind you that the Tyn- 
dale place was next ours. You might have 
remembered that without my aid. If you are 
anxious for a watering-place, uncle, you may 
go by yourself, I am sure. Neither Aunt Mil- 


“ We are anxious to consult your wishes, | dred nor I will interfere.” 
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“T have no doubt that the new lover has 
quite banished any need of the old uncle,” he 
replied, with a Timon-like accent, which was 
not a striking success. 

But Timon himself could scarcely have 
resisted the glance with which Leslie returned 
this thrust. The soft, gray eyes looked so 
pretty and reproachful that it was no wonder 
the matter ended by a kiss on the spot, and a 
letter written an hour later to the house-keeper 
at Rosland, announcing the intended arrival 
of the family. 

“ How delightful it will be!” said Leslie, 
on the same afternoon, to her lover. “I don’t 
think you appreciate half how delightful, Ar- 
thur; but then you have not been down in 
that lovely country for so long! You have 
no idea what a beautiful old place Strafford 
is. And, taking a short path through the 
woods, it is not more than a mile from Ros- 
land!” 

“Tt really seems providential altogether,” 
Tyndale said, reflecting the brightness of her 
face, as, indeed, few men could have helped 
doing. “Strafford has passed so entirely out 
of my life these latter years, that if it had not 
been an old family place I should have put it 
in the market long ago. It has served to sink 
money on as far back as I can remember,” he 
added, with a laugh; “and if you like it, Les- 
lie, the odds are that still more will be sunk 
on it before long.” 

“T do like it,” said Leslie, “more than I 
can tell you. I have never been in the house 
since I was a very small child; but the 
grounds, with their deep glades and old mossy 
oaks, are beautiful. Whenever I read of fauns, 
and dryads, and sylvan fairies, I always think 
of Strafford. They all find a home there, I 
am sure.” 

“Do they?” said he, smiling. “ Did you 
use to know them? To think of your pretty, 
childish feet wandering alone about the woods 
of Strafford! Ah, my Leslie, what a lucky 
fellow I am to have met you—in time!” 

“Tn time!” she repeated. “ Why do you 
say that?” 

“Why should I not say it, when some- 
body who deserved you better might have 


won you if I had been a little later in coming. 


back to America?” he answered, quickly. 

“That is not very likely,” saidshe. “ Fate 
was saving me up for you. I know that now! 
Whenever I used to feel the least inclination 
to fall in love with anybody, something in my 
heart would draw back and say, ‘Not yet.’ 
You see, it was waiting for you, and did not 
mean that my life should contain any thing 
which you or I need regret.” 

“My Leslie!” he said, with a sort of pas- 
sionate fondness; but none the less a flush 
eame over his face, which Leslie, if she had 
seen it, would not have understood. It was 
8 flush of reproachful shame to compare the 
heart given him with the heart he had to give. 
Men of the world do not often feel suck twinges 
as this; but, despite his worldly training, Tyn- 
dale felt it now—felt it because he was con- 
scious that he possessed this heart only on 
sufferance, and because he knew that a pos- 
sible conviction awaited him, which would 
make every fond word Leslie now uttered 
turn to gall in her memory. “Tell me about 
Strafford,” he went on, after a moment, anx- 








ious, perhaps, to change the subject. “I 
have only the vaguest recollection of it. 
Isn’t there a pond somewhere about the 
grounds? It seems to me I remember catch- 
ing trout out of a pond.” 

“Yes,” said Leslie, “but you should not 
call it a pond—it is a lake, and such a lovely 
one! Don’t you remember how still, and 
clear, and deep the water is? how the grounds 
slope down to it on one side, and what dark, 
solemn pines are on the other? Then, the 
water-lilies—O Arthur, how could you forget 
the water-lilies ?” 

“T had not much of a soul for water-lilies 
in those days,” said he. “I have a much 
more vivid remembrance of the trout. The 
river is near at hand, too, isn’t it?” 

“ Nearer to Rosland than to Strafford, but 
near enough to both. We always keep a boat 
on it.” 

“ And we will put one on the pond—I beg 
pardon, the lake. Then we can row, and fish, 
and talk, and read ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ 
and, in short, make an earthly paradise of 
our own.” 

“T don’t like the comparison,” said Les- 
lie. ‘“‘ Paradise had a serpent, you know; 
and every paradise, since that time, has been 
furnished with the same drawback. Now, 
ours will not have any; so we will not call it 
by the fair but fatal name.” 

“No, we will not,” said Tyndale; but 
again a wave of color swept into his face, for 
he was thinking what a serpent in this earthly 
paradise Norah Desmond might prove, if she 
chose. “Max has promised to go down with 
me,” he went on, after a pause. “I don’t 
think he will find it dull, for there will be 
plenty of shooting and fishing for him.” 

“What a nice partie carrée we shall make 
when Norah comes!” said Leslie, gayly. 
“Perhaps Captain Tyndale will even be 
obliging enough to fall in love with her.” 

“T don’t think that at all likely,” said 
Arthur, grimly. “ Max has no fancy for that 
kind of woman, and Miss Desmond flies at 
higher game than a soldier of fortune.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Leslie, 
a little curiously. 

“Oh, anybody could tell so much by look- 
ing at her! I never saw her that she was 
not surrounded by what the English call ‘ tip- 
top swells.’ She is amazingly beautiful, you 
see, and has a way with her that is positively 
fascinating.” 

“Tt must have been striking to impress 
you so much merely at sight,” said Leslie. 

She said it with the utmost innocence of 
intention and manner, but Tyndale shot a 
keen and slightly uneasy glance at her. We 
all know the proverb about a guilty con- 
science ; and it was never better exemplified 
than by this young fellow, who had already 
woven about himself the tangled web of a 

very embarrassing deception. He was spared 
reply, however; for just then a carriage drew 
up at the door, and Leslie, bending forward 
to glance through the open window at its oc- 
cupant, uttered an exclamation. 

“Here is Mrs. Sandford!” she said. 
““ What is it the Italians say when they mean 
‘well sent?’” 

“T would rather inquire what they say 
when they mean ‘ill sent,’”? Tyndale answered, 








frowning and flushing impatiently—for his 
fair skin flushed at the least provocation. 
“That woman, Leslie, if you will excuse 
me—”’ 

“But I won’t excuse you,” interrupted 
Leslie, laughing. “ You must stay and bear 
your share of the infliction, if you look at 
her visit in that light. I am sure that a 
month ago you would have considered it in 
any other. How does a man dare to talk of 
a woman’s inconstancy, I wonder?” 

“JI never did,” said Tyndale, shrugging 
his shoulders, The gesture was significant, 
and implied that he had rather been obliged 
to find the contrary fault with women—that, 
as a rule, they had been inconveniently con- 
stant to him. “By Jove!” he went on, 
walking to the window, “ Max has been nice- 
ly caught. He was passing along the street, 
when Mrs. Sandford stopped him; and now 
she is bringing him in, whether he will or no.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Leslie, in her 
fresh, cordial voice. “I like your cousin so 
much, and he comes so seldom of late! Aunt 
Mildred and I were regretting it only yester- 
day.” 

“Max has very little fancy for society,” 
said Tyndale, feeling an obligation to apolo- 
gize. “He has still less fancy for Mrs, 
Sandford,” he added, “‘ but she seems to be 
making a dead set at him.” 

“That must be very awkward.” 

“ Amazingly so to a man like Max, who 
likes to place women on a pedestal, and keep 
them there. I think he dislikes fast women 
even more than I do,” the speaker pursued, 
reflectively. 

“ Do you dislike fast women?” said Les- 
lie, arching her brows. “How necessary it 
always is to state our opinions if we wish 
them known!” 

To this shaft of gentle satire Tyndale had 
no opportunity to reply, for at that moment 
Mrs. Sandford entered the room, followed by 
the tall, soldierly figure of Captain Tyndale. 
The first impression which she made on the 
mind was style—the second, complexion. She 
was dressed in black, not that which is sacred 
to mourning, but a light and becoming mix- 
ture of grenadine and lace, brightened by 
delicate mauve ribbons, which set off a com- 
plexion that might have moved the envy of a 
girl of sixteen. Color was her strong point, 
together with a pair of large blue eyes, which 
she had an artless and infantine way of open- 
ing to their fullest extent. She opened them 
now, as she came forward. 

“ What a lucky creature I am to find you 
at home!” she said, meeting Leslie with an 
effusion which sometimes tried Miss Gra- 
hame’s courtesy severely. “I came to beg 
you to go to drive with me—the afternoon is 
so charming !—but, since you are engaged, I 
shall not press the point; and, indeed, this 
cool drawing-room is pleasanter than the 
dusty avenue. You see I have brought Cap- 
tain Tyndale in with me. I told him that, if 
we were very good, perhaps you would give us 
some iced tea and bread-and-butter.” 

“You shall have as much as you please 
of both,” said Leslie, turning with a smile to 
greet Max; and then Mrs, Sandford, wakening 
to a consciousness of Arthur’s existence, put 
out a delicate, gloved hand to him, 
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“T thought that I was not to have any 
recognition at all,” he said, taking it with a 
very effective air of reproach. 

“T am not sure that you deserve any,” 
answered she, opening the blue eyes, if pos- 
sible, still wider. ‘‘ When one neglects his 
old friends, as you have done, he deserves 
nothing better than to be neglected in turn. 
Even an engagement is not an excuse for 
every thing!” 

“Tt ought to be, then,” said he. ‘“ Come, 
you must let me make my peace! [ really 
cannot afford to quarrel with you—we have 
been friends too long.” 

“ Perhaps some day I may like you as 
well as ever again,” said she, nonchalantly, 
but at present you are hopelessly out of my 
good graces. It is not only on account of 
your atrocious neglect ; but I forswear en- 
gaged men on principle. They are always 
stupid.” 

“Tam sure nobody could be stupid with 
you,” said Tyndale, falling into his old habit 
of flattery. Men always flattered Mrs. Sand- 
ford. It was not only the easiest way of en- 
tertaining her, but it was an incense with 
which she soon made it patent that she could 
not dispense. 

“Oh, what a mistake!” cried she, laugh- 
ing — Tyndale, who had of late grown very 
fastidious, thought what an empty laugh it 
was, and how wide she opened her mouth— 
“any amount of people are stupid with me. 
I wish I did know how to keep them from 
being so—I should not be bored to death half 
of my time, then! - It would be better than 
an invisible cap, or a wishing-carpet, or any 
thing of that kind. Oh, dear, what a charm- 
ing place this is!” she went on, sinking down 
on a sofa, and looking about her. ‘“ No won- 
der you find it difficult to tear yourself away. 
—Leslie, dear, will it inconvenience you to 
order some tea? This warm, dusty weather 
makes one feel horribly in need of refresh- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Sanford’s manners were certainly 
very free and easy, but Leslie was accus- 
tomed to them; so, she rang the bell and 
ordered the tea— of which it may be said 
that a large amount was always made in the 
morning, and set away in ice to cool in the 
most thorough manner by evening. It was 
soon served, together with the bread-and- 
butter which Mrs. Sandford had promised 
Captain Tyndale. 

“If you don’t like this, you shall have 
some iced claret,” said Leslie, turning, with a 
smile, to Max. 

“Why should you think I don’t like it?” 
said he. “I am a Frenchman, it is true, but 
I ean drink something besides café noir and 
absinthe. Those are what Americans take to 
be a Frenchman’s favorite beverages — are 
they not?” 

“T don’t think we do you so much injus- 
tice,” said Mrs. Sandford. “I, for one, always 
associate the idea of a Frenchman with cham- 
pagne. Something light and sparkling, and 
altogether charming, you know.” 

” “ Phere, Max!” cried Arthur, laughing. 
“Never say again that nobody compliments 
you, my good fellow.” 

“IT should not think of appropriating 
such a compliment,” said Max. “In the 





first place, I am only half a Frenchman, 
and, in the second place, even that fund 
of vanity, which always stands a man in 
such good stead, fails to countenance the 
idea that I am either light, sparkling, or al- 
together charming.” 

“ Perhaps you are not the best judge of 
that,” said Leslie, smiling. 

In this way they laughed and talked, 
while they drank the liquid amber, which 
was called tea, and ate the light wafers that 
passed under the name of bread. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, who entered the room soon after this, 
thought what a pretty picture they made, 
gathered in the neighborhood of a large bay- 
window, through which a flood of golden sun- 
light was streaming into the room, gleaming 
about the tea-equipage, touching the mirrors 
and pictures with a glow of crimson bright- 
ness, and outlining Leslie’s graceful head like 
a figure in a pre-Raphaelite picture. Outside 
the window, the roses were climbing and 
clustering, and loading the air with summer 
sweetness. In the street, above the roll 
of carriages, and the fast-trotting tramp of 
horses’ feet, sounded the sweet strains of a 
German band, playing a Strauss waltz; Mrs. 
Sandford looked up, and gave one of her effu- 
sive exclamations : 

“O my dear, dear Mrs, Middleton, think 
how charming!” she cried. “ You are all 
going into the country to spend the summer, 
Leslie tells me, and I am obliged to go down 
to that very county, to visit some relations 
who think that I have neglected them shame- 
fully. I thought that I was going to be terri- 
bly bored ; and it is an intense relief to know 
that I shall have such delightful neighbors. 
But you must not be surprised if you see me 
at Rosland perpetually.” 

“We shall be very glad to see you as 
often as you can come,” said Mrs. Middleton, 
hospitably. She had no particular fancy for 
Mrs. Sanford, but everybody received her, 
and she was, as Tyndale had once said, 
“good company’ — that is, she was always 
in a good-humor, and always to be relied 
upon in any social emergency. 

“Oh, how delightful!” repeated that en- 
thusiastic lady. Then she turned to Tyndale. 
“T shall be so glad to see your place,” she 
said. “ My cousins, who live in the neigh- 
borhood, tell me that it is beautiful. Don’t 
you mean to give a ball or something of the 
sort when you go down—as a house-warming, 
you know ?” 

“T really had not thought of it,” said he. 

“Oh, but you ought—if only to show peo- 
ple how charmingly you mean to live! I must 
speak to Leslie, and make her persuade you 
to do it. Mrs. Middleton, don’t you think he 
ought? People who have pretty, old places, 
and don’t use them, should be obliged to give 
them to people who would. I agree with the 
socialists that far!” 








“ Suppose you take Strafford off my hands, | 
then ?” said he, laughing, but scarcely conceal- | 
ing the fact that he was exceedingly bored. | 


He looked round for Leslie, but, when Mrs. 
Middleton’s appearance had relieved Miss 
Grahame from the duties of hostess, she had 
taken Captain Tyndale out into the gar- 
den. 

“I think I have heard you say that you 


like roses,” she said to him. “Come and 
look at ours. They are in their glory.” 

He assented willingly—as, indeed, he would 
have been apt to assent to any thing which 
she proposed. Leslie was not at all aware of 
the peculiar regard which this somewhat im- 
passive soldier entertained for her. She might 
have been flattered if she had known that 
she embodied to him more of the gentleness 
and refinement, the sweetness and grace of 
womanhood, than he had ever met before in 
the whole course of his life. Like most men 
of his class—men of active pursuits and re- 
fined tastes — he had little fancy for the 
order of women technically called ,“ loud.” 
He had flirted with them, talked of them, 
toasted them, perhaps—but, all the same, he 
had his ideal, with which not one of these 
modern heroines had a single attribute in 
common. This ideal was one that in the 
masculine mind has no doubt existed since 
the days of Adam—a gentle, graceful, femi- 
nine abstraction, hedged about with a divine 
atmosphere of high - breeding and heavenly 
virtues. To this ideal Miss Grahame ap- 
proached very closely, and she had conse. 
quently proved very attractive to him—so 
attractive, indeed, that if Arthur Tyndale’s 
suit had not been very far advanced before 
his cousin came on the scene, there is no 
telling how soon Max might have laid his 
laurels of Algiers and Gravelotte at Leslie's 
feet. 

Neither is it possible to tell what success 
he might have won. The mind grows dizzy 
in considering what toys of circumstance we 
are — how absolutely and entirely the whole 
course and meaning of our lives seem to hinge 
on the idlest turns of chance. Thinking of 
these things, we feel like children in the dark, 
fearing to take a step in any direction lest we 
should encounter some unforeseen disaster, or 
avoid some great good. If Max Tyndale had 
come into Leslie’s life before his cousin, and 
had gained, perhaps — for many unlikelier 
things have happened—his cousin’s place in 
her heart, one thing at least might have been 
predicted, that, although society would have 
been more chary of its compliments, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Middleton probably less suave 
in their consent, Leslie herself would never 
have had to fear the dissimulation which Ar- 
thur Tyndale had already displayed, nor the 
treachery which he might yet display. 

Such thoughts as these were very far from 
her mind, however, as she walked down the 
garden-paths, pointing out her favorite roses 
to Max, and laughing over his lamentable ig- 
norance of rose-nomenclature. 

“T confess that I don’t know much about 
the names of flowers,” he said, at last, with 
unnecessary candor. “It always seemed to 
me a matter of yery small importance. They 
are meant to be sources of enjoyment—not 
occasions of study, or weary exercise of the 
memory.” 

“But it is not weary to people who love 
roses to remember that this is a Malmaison, 
and that a Noisette,” said Leslie, smiling. 
“When will those who don’t like certain 
things comprehend that others may like them? 
Now, J should think there was nothing in the 
world half so tiresome as military tactics!” 

“But that has use in it,” said he. 
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“And do you think there is no use in 
flowers because one does not often ‘ brain a 
tyrant with a rose?’” 

“There is use in them, as there is use in 
music and poetry,” said Max, who, it must be 
confessed, was rather utilitarian than esthetic 
in his bias. “The world would be a much 
darker and narrower place without them.” 

“While with them, what a bright and 
happy place it is!” said Leslie, lifting her fair 
face to the sunset glow. “Do you know,” 
she went on, suddenly, speaking almost wist- 
fully, “that I sometimes think I have too 
many of the good things of life for one per- 
son? Sometimes it strikes me that I must 
surely have some one else’s share of prosperi- 
ty besides my own. I have never had a trou- 
ble—nor the least shade of a trouble—in my 
life; and now I am so very happy!”—she 
spoke with the simplicity of a child—“ surely 
it is not right—I mean, surely it is more than 
I deserve.” 

“J think it is quite right,” said Max. 
“Nobody ever deserved the good gifts of For- 
tune more than you do, and hereafter I shall 
think better of the jade for having shown so 
much discrimination for once.” 

“You are jesting, while I am in earnest,” 
said she, looking at him with her soft gray 
eves. “You cannot tell how often I have 
thought of this, lately. Every thing about 
my life is so bright—surely too bright to last! 
I cannot dismiss the idea that some trouble 
must be in store to counterbalance it all.” 

“You are wrong to indulge such thoughts,” 
said Max, seriously. “You are darkening 
the present sunshine by forebodings of clouds 
that come soon enough in every life.” 

“T never had such forebodings before,” 
said she. 

He was on the point of answering, “ Be- 
cause you never before put your happiness 
into the keeping of another,” but he re- 
strained the words in time. It was true 
enough; but why should he say it? Why 
should he put the fact—which might vet be 
@ grim one—plainly before Leslie? He could 
not, however, help wondering if any subtle 
distrust of Arthur caused the foreboding to 
which she alluded; and, strangely enough, 
Leslie— with a woman’s quick instinct — 
turned to answer the suspicion. 

“T don’t think any woman ever had better 
assurances of happiness than I have,” she 
said. “ And it is because I am so particular- 
ly—so exceptionally—fortunate, that I feel in 
this way.” 

“T understand,” said Captain Tyndale. 
“It is natural enough. And yet, if I might 
venture to advise, I would beg you to enjoy 
the present and let the future take care of it- 
self, since you cannot—like the Greek king 
in one of Schiller’s ballads—throw a ring into 
the sea as a propitiation to the gods.” 

“Perhaps my propitiation might be re- 
jected, as that of poor Polycrates was,” said 
Leslie, smiling. Then she added more grave- 
ly: “We are both talking like heathens. Of 
course, I know who gives both good and ill 
fortune; and, while I am grateful for the 
first, I trust I should neither despair nor 
rebel under the last.” 

“T am sure you would not,” said Max. 
“If I put my heel on that lily,” he said, 





pointing to one ina bed near by, “it would 
be none the less sweet after it was crushed. 
Such is the nature of lilies.” 

Leslie laughed a little. ‘You are very 
kind,” she said. Then, feeling that the con- 
versation was becoming too personal, she 
changed it with her graceful tact. “I am 
old-fashioned enough to love these pure white 
lilies,” she said, stooping to pull one. “Our 
neighbor, Mrs. Moncure, who has a great 
many varieties of new- fashioned Japanese 
lilies, quite scorns them.” 

“ As I should probably scorn the Japanese 
lilies, if I saw them,” said Max. “Who 
cares for those gaudy, striped things? One 
might as well have a tulip ora peony. But 
the lily of tradition and of poetry—the flower 
of the Annunciation—the fleur de lis of France 
—the emblem of purity and fragrance—the 
symbol of the saints—one cannot love that 
too well.” 

“So I think,” said Leslie. “And I am 
glad that there is one flower about which you 
know how to be enthusiastic,” she added, 
“though I fancy it is not so much the flower 
as its associations that please you. Now, 
shall we go back to the drawing-room? Per- 
haps Arthur has finished his flirtation with 
Mrs. Sandford by this time. It is a good 
thing that I am not jealous, is it not?” 

“A very good thing,” he answered. But, 
as they turned their steps toward the draw- 
ing-room, he could not help wondering wheth- 
er a real cause for jealousy would not shatter 
this sweet, placid calm. His heart misgave 
him—or, to speak more correctly, his judg- 
ment warned him—concerning the probable 
result of Arthur’s meeting with Norah Des- 
mond. “ Unstable as water,” seemed in Max’s 
mind a text specially suited to his cousin; 
and, like most men of cool, determined char- 
acter, he felt something closely akin to con- 
tempt for the other’s shifting vacillation. “If 
I have any influence over him, he'll keep 
straight with regard to this!” he thought. 
Much as she liked him, Leslie had little idea 
what a champion had buckled on armor in 
her behalf. 





A STORY OF MURILLO. 


T was on a bright May morning in the 

year 1636. The old cathedral of Seville 
bathed her numerous spires and crowns in 
the golden light of a southern sun. True, the 
bells of the Giralda announced only the tenth 
hour, but already it was intensely hot, and 
every thing living sought the shade. 

In a narrow street, not far from the ca- 
thedral, there sat a youth, about eighteen 
years old, on the steps of one of the better 
houses, busy with his pencil and palette. On 
his knees he held a little board, nearly square, 
that was raised on the upper side by a strip 
two or three inches wide nailed to the edge. 
On the board there was a piece of canvas 
about the size of a sheet of letter-paper, which 
was held in position by a few tacks. . This 
simple contrivance served the youth for an 
easel, and, as it seemed, so perfect that, de- 
spite his uncomfortable position, he used his 
pencil with the greatest facility. 





The name of the youthful artist was Bar- 
tolomé Esteban Murillo. He was the son 
of a poor artisan, who had died the previous 
year, leaving his bereaved widow indigent 
and alone with her Esteban. Sefiora Murillo 
loved her son with that tenderness and de- 
votion that affects impressionable natures, as 
the dew does the flowers. Estaban, when 
still but a child, had learned something of 
the art of drawing, from a distant relative of 
his mother. He now plied himself to turn- 
ing his skill to practical account. He painted 
cherubs’ heads, Madonnas, flowers, and fruit- 
pieces, and sold his hastily-executed wares to 
the dealers of his native city. It often grieved 
him that he could not bestow more time on 
this or that Madonna, this or that Magdalen, 
for his imagination teemed with ideas that he 
could not find the leisure to realize. Neces- 
sity compelled him to work rapidly; the deal- 
ers paid poorly, and it was only by improy- 
ing every hour that he could provide for his 
ailing mother. 

As he sat busily engaged at his work, two 
noted painters of Seville passed —Sefiores 
Valdez-Leal and Herrera. 

“See there!” said Valdez- Leal to bis 
companion ; “who would have believed that 
we should find a colleague here in the open 
street 9—Heh, comrade, what are you fabricat- 
ing there?” 

Valdez’s ironical tone sent the blood in 
profusion to young Murillo’s temples. He 
pushed his long, dark hair back from his 
forehead, fixed his eyes on the stranger, and 
replied in an indignant tone: 

“T am not ‘ fabricating’ any thing—I am 
painting !” 

“ Ay, ay,” cried Herrera, “that sounds 
pretentious. Let’s see what you are at!” 

And, without further ceremony, he picked 
up the half-finished canvas, and that, too, so 
carelessly that he wiped out one of the fresh- 
ly-painted eyes of the Archangel Michael. 

Estaban, flushed with anger, sprang to 
his feet. 

““Who are you, sir?” he cried, “who 
presume thus—” 

“Come, come, my young friend,” remon- 
strated Herrera, “‘ the damage can be repaired 
in five seconds. Give me your brush and 
palette, and you shall see.” 

“No, sir; I paint my pictures myself, I 
would have you know.” 

“Ho, ho! you don’t know whom you are 
talking to,” interposed Valdez-Leal, raising 
his eyebrows. “This gentleman is the first 
painter of Andalusia, and does your daub an 
unmerited honor in condescending to put a 
brush to it. The name Herrera is certainly 
not unknown to you.” 

“Known or unknown, I want none of 
Sefior Herrera’s assistance. If you had ap- 
proached me politely—” 

“Your lordship will pardon us,” inter- 
rupted Valdez-Leal, with a low bow and an 
ironical smile; “ but we were not aware that 
great gentlemen like yourself were in the 
habit of sitting in the public streets and mak- 
ing daubs for country fairs.” 

“ Sir,” replied Murillo, “I know very well 
that my pictures possess little merit; that I 
am almost wholly ignorant of true art; that 
I must study long and diligently before I oan 
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hope to be named with your friend Herrera ; 
but all that gives you no right to insult me. 
You will make me a fitting apology, or—” 

“ Well, or—?” asked Valdez-Leal, fold- 
ing his arms calmly. 

“Or I will call you a blackguard and a 
euffian, sir!” 

“ By Heaven!” cried the enraged painter, 
grasping the hilt of his sword. 

At this moment two ladies were seen 
coming down the street from the neighboring 
corner—the one young, and beautiful as an 
angel; the other a dignified matron of kindly 
mien, such as are, and doubtless always have 
been, frequently met with in Andalusia. Both 
women carried prayer-books, and were evi- 
dently on their way to the cathedral. 

Valdez-Leal and Herrera stepped to one 
side and saluted the two ladies with marked 
respect. They had nearly passed when the 
eyes of the matron fell upon a “Saint Bar- 
bara ” that had just been finished, and leaned 
against a column. Esteban had spent more 
time on it than he usually did on his pict- 
ures, and when he stood it up to dry, where 
it could be seen, he hoped, perhaps, that it 
would find a purchaser who would pay more 
for it than the tradesmen. would. 

“ See there, Beatrice,” said the matron to 
her youthful companion, “ there is just what 
we have been looking for. That picture is 
just the right size, and it seems to me that 
it is right well done, both in drawing and 
color.—Is the picture yours, sefior?” 

Esteban bowed, and answered in the af- 
firmative. What a strange sensation he sud- 
denly experienced! He could feel his face 
change color, and that his eyes must have 
an unwonted expression. Was it his joy 
over the unexpected patron? Was it a 
feeling of pride, of triumph over Valdez- 
Leal and Herrera? Whatever the sensation 
may have been, he hardly had eyes for any 
thing but the sweet face of the young girl 
who stood before him. 

How beautiful she was—this budding 
Sevillian! She was to him a celestial reve- 
lation, the living embodiment of the sweetest 
being in the world of fancy his teeming im- 
agination had created. He could have fallen 
at her feet and kissed the hem of her garment. 

“Ts the picture for sale?” asked the 
matron. 

“Tt is at your ladyship’s service,” stam- 
mered Esteban. 

“The price?” 

“Oh, sefiora, it is sufficient that you 
should condescend to notice my humble at- 
tempts at picture-making.” 

“ My young friend, every laborer is worthy 
of his hire. I beg that you will name a 
price; I know so little of the value of pict- 
ures that I would not venture to make you an 
offer for fear I might not offer enough.” 

“Then take it, if you will, for a duro, 
sefiora.” 

“ You jest, surely,” replied the lady. “I 
will give you ten duros, and will send for it 
after dinner. Allow me to give you the 
money now.” 

“Sefiora, indeed, I—I cannot accept so 
much—” 

“And I should feel guilty if I were to 
give you less,” 





“ You will allow me, at least, to keep it 
for two or three days. I trust I shall be able 
to improve it.” 

“ As you will; but don’t alter it too much. 
I like it extremely as it is.” 

* And so do I, too,” said the young lady, 
with a friendly smile; “I think it is charm- 
ing.” 

The matron handed the disconcerted 
youth the duros, glanced once more at the 
picture, and then, accompanied by her iovely 
companion, continued her way toward the ca- 
thedral. 

The two painters had watched this scene 
with the liveliest interest. Smiling ironically, 
Valdez-Leal now stepped toward the over- 
joyed Murillo. 

“Well,” said he, “now let us settle our 
little affair. You threatened me, if I remem- 
ber rightly.” 

“Ab, sefior,” stammered Esteban, “I 
will ask a thousand pardons if you will but 
do me a single favor.” 

“T am not in the habit of listening to 
conditions in matters of this kind, but think 
I may make an exception in your case. What 
can I do for you?” 

“You know the two ladies.” 

“Tdo. Well?” 

“Tell me who they are, sefior.” 

“Ha, ha! what a sentimental tone!” 
laughed Valdez-Leal. ‘ What interest have 
you in knowing who the sefioras are? Ah, I 
had forgotten the ten duros.” 

The blood mounted again to the youth’s 
temples. He was on the point of making an 
indignant reply, but he controlled his anger, 
and asked, almost humbly : 

“Will you, then, not do me the trifling 
favor?” 

“Well, yes—why not? The elder is Se- 
fiora Maria de Cabrera y Sotomayor, and the 
younger is Sefiorita Beatrice, her daughter.” 

“De Cabrera y Sotomayor,” repeated Es- 
teban, thoughtfully. “ Are they of the same 
old noble house that was so famous in Cas- 
tile at the time of the Cid?” 

“The very same.” 

“T thank you, sefior. I hope you will 
pardon my hasty threat; but you know that 
Andalusian blood is easily aroused, and often 
refuses to listen to the voice of reason.” 

“ Come, Herrera!” said Valdez-Leal, with- 
out condescending to make the youth a reply. 
“ Let us find a luncheon!” 

And they sauntered down the street arm- 
in-arm, leaving Esteban to the storm of new 
and strangely sweet sensations that had sud- 
denly taken possession of him. 


Nearty a year had passed. Esteban, dur- 
ing this brief period, had become a very differ- 
ent being. Now he was oppressed with an 
endless longing. The aforetime so cheerful 
and contented youth, who, straitened as his 
circumstances and limited as his prospects 
were, had always looked forward to a brill- 
iant futare, now went about silent and pale, 
like a dreamer, seemingly dead to the delights 
of youth and the great beauty of his native 
city. 

Esteban Murillo loved—loved as they only 
who live under the sun of Andalusia love— 





with mad intensity. Ah, and how little pros- 
pect he had of ever being able to call the ob- 
ject of his love his !—Beatrice de Cabrera y 
Sotomayor, the richest heiress of Seville, a 
noblewoman, in whose veins flowed the blood 
of a hundred distinguished ancestors! Bea- 
trice, the belle of Andalusia, who numbered 
among her suitors some of the richest and 
noblest caballeros of the country! And he, 
the poor, unknown son of the people—the 
would-be painter—he dared not venture to 
give his heart’s idol the slightest intimation 
of what he felt for her. 

But in his inmost soul did there not burn 
the holy fire of genius? Ay, and that, genius 
cried out to him again and again: “ Courage, 
Esteban, courage! He who has the power to 
produce the beautiful is worthy to possess it!” 

The youth was for a time a prey to ever- 
varying emotions ; but, after a short struggle, 
despair gained the ascendency, and the bliss- 
ful dreams in which he at first was wont to 
indulge gave place to a deep-seated melan- 
choly. 

It was February. Beneath the trees of 
the Alameda, which were already clothed with 
the verdure of budding spring, there was a 
crowd of gay and joyous promenaders. In their 
midst was Esteban Murillo. He hoped to see 
the lovely Beatrice—to gaze, if but for a mo- 
ment, into her mild Madonna-eyes. In this 
hope he loitered away half the afternoon. 
The “Jacob’s Ladder” he had on his easel 
would not be done in time to pack with the 
other pictures for Peru; but what of that, if 
it was his good fortune to get even a passing 
glance at Sefiorita de Cabrera! 

Slowly he wended his way through the 
gayly-dressed throng, himself one of the most 
striking figures on the promenade, despite his 
plain, threadbare suit. His noble features, 
dark, luminous eyes, and tall, graceful form, 
were alone sufficient to attract attention. 

As he sauntered dreamily along, his eyes 
suddenly fell upon a chariot drawn by four 
mules in the road-way near by. At sight of 
it he started convulsively. It was the well- 
known chariot of the Cabreras. 

“There she is!” he murmured, while an 
unwelcome mist for a moment dimmed his vi- 
sion. 

A short distance farther on, the chariot 
stopped, and the ladies alighted to join the 
promenaders. 

Murillo hastened forward to meet them. 
Beatrice seemed to him more beautiful than 
he had ever seen her. When they met, he 
saluted the two sefioras, with all- the defer- 
ence of manner due to their position, although 
he was hardly capable of self-control, and was 
about to pass on when he heard the friendly 
voice of the mother call to him: 

“Good day, my young friend!” said she, 
gayly. “ You visit the Alameda frequently— 
for study as well as recreation, doubtless?” 

Esteban bowed. He hardly dared to 
breathe, much less to speak, for fear of be- 
traying his emotion. Beatrice meantime sur- 
veyed the handsome youth with an expression 
that showed she was not blind to his manly 
beauty. And now the eyes of the two young 
people met, but only for a moment, for they 
both visibly changed color and looked bash- 
fully away. 
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“Do you know, sejfior,” said the matron, 
“that your ‘Saint Barbara’ and the other 
pictures I have seen of yours evince a de- 
cided talent for the painter’s art; but Sejior 
Herrera tells me it is apparent in every stroke 
of your pencil that you are almost wholly un- 
schooled.” 

“T have no doubt of it, sefiora.” 

“Very well. I feel a lively interest in 
your welfare, as I hope to prove to you. Have 
you ever heard of Pedro de Moya?” 

“ Never, sefiora.”” 

“Nor of Vandyck?” 


“You mean the great Flemish painter?” 


“The same.” 

“My uncle, who taught me the little I 
know, when I was a boy, often spoke to me 
of him. Some of his pictures must be very 
wonderful.” 

“ Well, Pedro de Moya is Vandyck’s most 
distinguished pupil, and he has been in Se- 
ville since day before yesterday. In a few 
days he will leave here for Granada, which he 
proposes to make his future home. If I 
might take so great a liberty, I would advise 
you to go to him and beg that he will receive 
you into his studio. No one else could be 
of so much service to you. Under his direc- 
tion, who knows what you might become? 
After having studied your art with him for a 
couple of years, you will return to us the peer 
of Sefiors Valdez-Leal and Herrera, or I mis- 
judge your talents. What say you?” 

“O sefiora, you are very kind! I could 
not tell you how I long to learn, but till now 
I have had no opportunity.” 

“ With Don Pedro your progress will be 
rapid, I am sure,” said Beatrice, smiling 
sweetly over her fan. 

“ And where shall I find Don Pedro de 
Moya ?” asked Esteban, overjoyed. 

“ Near the cathedral at the palace of the 
Count of Todelos. I have already spoken to 
him of you, which will be sufficient, I trust, 
to insure you a kindly reception.” 

“T thank you a thousand times, sejiora. 
I will go to him immediately. What a happy 
day this will be if he consents to receive me 
in his studio!” 

Sefiora de Cabrera smiled, and dismissed 
the youth with a friendly nod. 

“ Adios, sefioras !” said Murillo. 

“ Adios!” they replied. 

And the sweet voice of Beatrice was more 
silvery to the ears of Esteban than the silver 
chimes of the Giralda. 


Il. 


Tuere was a full, cloudless moon, and, 
from the Guadalquiver, there arose a white 
vapor, that seemed to gather in fantastic 
figures about the tops of the Alameda trees. 

Two weeks had passed since the conver- 
sation with Sefiora de Cabrera on the prom- 
enade, and they had been for Murillo two 
weeks of the closest application. 

Pedro de Moya had received him very 
graciously, and had kindly shown him can- 
vas after canvas; but, unfortunately, circum- 
stances rendered it impossible for him to re- 
ceive Esteban into his studio. He had al- 
ready received at least a dozen similar appli- 
cations, and had been compelled to refuse 
them all. 





But the visit to Pedro de Moya was not 
destined to be fruitless. Esteban suddenly 
realized, as he gazed on these admirable pict- 
ures, what he had heretofore only vaguely 
dreamed of. He comprehended the greatness 
of the calling he had chosen. From this 
hour he was firm in his resolve to seek a 
master, and that, too, cost what it might. 

For two weeks he worked almost without 
ceasing to provide a sum for his mother, who 
was in entire sympathy with his plans, suffi- 
cient for her immediate wants. Now forty 
bright escudos lay upon the table. For him- 
self he insisted that a few reals would suffice. 

“ As soon as I find employment in Mad- 
rid,” said he, when he was taking leave, “I 
will send you part of my earnings. You need 
have no fear of being in want, mother. I feel 
that I shall have the strength to overcome 
every obstacle. And, when I shall have 
earned enough so that I can in some measure 
follow the bent of my inclinations, you shall 
see what I will produce.” 

“ Heaven be with you, my son!” sobbed 
his mother, embracing him tenderly. “I 
have never doubted your talent. Be—as 
you always have been—good and industrious, 
and you will one day, I am sure, if you are 
spared, have a great name. God bless you, 
my son! God bless you!” 

Esteban proposed to set out on his long 
journey the following morning, before dawn, 
and insisted that it was better for him to 
take leave that evening than that his mother 
should rise at so early an hour, especially as 
she was in feeble health. But, before retir- 
ing, he sallied out for the purpose of taking, 
he said, a last stroll, for some years at least, 
through his dear Seville. His mother, who 
was ignorant of what was really uppermost 
in her son’s mind, thought it very natural 
that, after the close application of the last 
few days, he should feel like breathing the 
invigorating evening air, and therefore, with- 
out even a remote suspicion of the real object 
of his nocturnal promenade, she retired to 
her humble couch. 

The clock of the Giralda struck ten as he 
passed it on his way toward a beautiful pal- 
ace not far from the river. When he reached 
it he leaned against the trunk of a large 
chestnut that stood near by, and looked up 
at the brilliantly-lighted bow-window in the 
second story. 

Here lived Beatrice de Cabrera y Soto- 
mayor, the idol of his soul. His heart was 
full. “Ah, why should we be so widely 
separated ?” he soliloquized, as he gazed up 
at the window. “‘ Why is she not, like me, a 
child of the people, a beggar, who at most 
would be the equal of the poor artisan’s 
son?” 


But listen! Is that not the sound of a 
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a muscle; but his cheeks burnt with an al- 
most supernatural fire. 

When Beatrice withdrew from the bal- 
cony, he remained silent for some miuutes ; 
then, as one who suddenly makes a great re- 
solve, he pointed at the window and suid, ina 
firm tone: 

“ You are a princess and I am a beggar; 
but, as true as the starry heavens spread 
their blue vault above us, so true it is that 
art and love combined are more potent than 
all the powers of the earth! Thou shalt be 
mine—mine through the omnipotence of love 
—mine through the omnipotence of art! God 
helps the courageous!” 


Iv. 


Tue first rays of morning were climbing 
over the eastern hills as Esteban passed 
through the “ Gate of the Sun” and took the 
road to the northeast. 

It was a long and toilsome pilgrimage 
that was before the ambitious youth—a jour- 
ney full of hardships and dangers. Three 
hundred miles on foot under an Andalusian 
sun! But, undaunted by fatigue, exposure, 
hunger, or thirst, he pushed manfully for- 
ward, and on the fifth day reached Cordova, 
once the proud residence of the caliphs, 

In the evening, when he went to his hard 
couch at the posada, he counted his money, 
and found that he had only a few maravedis 
left. But he had his palette and pencil with 
him. For four days he plied himself to 
painting Saint Barbaras and archangels. On 
the fifth morning, having half a dozen fin- 
ished, he went out to dispose of them, which 
he had no trouble in doing, at better prices 
than he would have received from the dealers 
in Seville. After satisfying his landlord, 
there remained a sum sufficient, he thought, 
to justify resuming his journey. 

That afternoon, therefore, found him 
again on the road. The country through 
which he passed began to be less picturesque, 
less productive, and less populated. Some- 
times for miles he would not pass a single 
village; but only now and then an isolated 
hut, which was more like a stable than a hu- 
man habitation. . 

One evening he rapped at the door of one 
of these uninviting dwellings, and asked for 
his supper and a bed for the night. He was 
welcomed in the kindliest manner by an el- 
derly woman, the wife of a goatherd, who 
pastured his little flock in the neighborhood. 
Her manner was so winning and motherly, 
that Esteban soon felt quite at home, and be- 
came unusually communicative. During the 
modest repast she hastened to set before 
him, he never ceased to talk of his plans and 
hopes; and the good old woman listened with 
the liveliest interest, which was evinced by 
an ional tear that filled her eyes, rather 





bolt? The window opened, and a 
figure, robed in purest white, stepped out on 
the balcony. It was Beatrice. As she laid 
her hands on the railing, and looked heaven- 
ward, her long silken tresses falling about her 
shoulders, she presented a picture more beau- 
tiful even than the Madonna which Bartolo- 
mé Esteban Murillo afterward painted when 
he was in the zenith of his powers. 

The youth stood in the shade of the tree, 
and gazed up at the balcony, without moving 





than by what she said in reply. She, too, 
had had a son, who had gone to the great 
city to seek his fortune; but Fate had willed 
that he should fill an early grave. 

Pablo lay in Madrid, and his poor mother 
had not even had the consolation of saying a 
pater-noster over his final resting-place. P 

Esteban promised her faithfully to hunt 
out Pablo’s grave as soon as he arrived in 
the capital, and to place a wreath on it, She 
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thanked him between her sobs, and seemed { left his native city to profit by the superior 


inclined to indulge in melancholy recollec- 
tions for the remainder of the evening ; but 
Esteban had the address to turn her thoughts 
into other channels. When he was‘a little 
rested and refreshed, he told her of Seville, 
of the beautiful Alameda of the Giralda, and 
of the proud old palace of the Cabreras. 
And, as Claudina listened to the vivid de- 
scriptions of the youth, she forgot her sor- 
row and her blighted hopes; and the mild, 
kindly mien, which had so quickly won the 
heart of Esteban when he entered her cabin, 
returned, 

“ May I paint you ?” he asked, finally. 

“Paint me?” She did not seem to un- 
derstand. 

“Yes, paint your portrait here on this 
canvas—see |!” 

He showed her 
sketches. 

She gazed at them with an expression of 
wonder. Never had she seen any thing so 
beautiful. How brilliant the colors were! 
And how natural the figures looked; and 
then how they seemed to stand out from the 
background ! 

“ How is it possible for you to paint such 
beautiful things?” said she. “It’s as much 
as my Natanael can do to paint a board red, 
and you make these difficult figures with such 
ease! And you want to paint me like her, 
there ?” pointing to one of the saints. “ But 
I am too ugly, my son, much too ugly. It 
would be a shame to waste your beautiful 
colors on me.” 

“It’s true you're no longer young,” re- 
plied Esteban; “but as for being ugly—no, 
that you are not! 
is, and you shall see—I’ll make the hand- 
somest picture I have ever painted. I will 
remain with you for one or two days, and we 
will begin to-morrow morning.” 

Has the reader ever seen, in the original 
or in a copy, the mild and soulful Mother 
Maria, of the Madrid Museum? The youth- 
ful daughter stands beside the mother, and 
listens, with rapt attention, to the pious ad- 
monitions that fall from her lips. Never has 
a painter been more successful in express- 
ing maternal love and solicitude than Barto- 
lomé Esteban Murillo was in this superb 
picture. 

Well, this Mother Maria is the hospitable 
Claudina of La Mancha. 

After resting two days, Murillo set out 
again. The old lady and her husband Nata- 
nael refused to accept a single cuarto from 
their guést, and would have been glad to de- 
tain him longer, but he was anxious to reach 
the end of his journey. So, on the third 
morning he embraced his kind-hearted hosts, 
and resumed his journey. 

“T hope you will some day hear from me,” 
said he, at parting. And, with a hearty 
“God bless you and vours!” he started. 


some half - finished 


Tue studio of the celebrated painter Ve- 
lasquez was in the west wing of the Royal Pal- 
race at Madrid. Like Murillo, Velasquez was 
a native of Seville, but, unlike him, he had 
been schooled in his art from his earliest 
youth by the best masters. And when he 


I like your face just as it ; 
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advantages the capital offered, it was not, 
like Esteban, on foot, with a few maravedis 
in his pocket—he traveled in an elegant char- 
iot, drawn by six mules, and was accompa- 
nied like a nobleman. 

At the age of twenty-four, Velasquez was 
court-painter to his majesty Philip IV. Six 
of the best rooms in the king’s palace were 
furnished for his occupancy, and he was re- 
ceived with every possible mark of favor. 
Velasquez was soon one of the most popular 
and courted, as well as one of the most ele- 
gant and accomplished cavaliers in Madrid. 
The richest courtiers sought his acquaintance, 
and they all esteemed it an honor to be al- 
lowed to spend an occasional hour in his 
studio. ° 

It was on a hot April afternoon that Es- 
teban Murillo walked down the long Calle 
Mayor toward the Palacio Real. 

It was not without some trouble that he 
prevailed on the sentinel to allow him to pass. 
A supercilious lackey in a rich livery showed 
him up the marble steps, with a surly mien, 
to a small but richly-furnished anteroom, 
where another somewhat older and less un- 
friendly servant received him. 

Esteban informed them, in a modest but 
dignified tone, of the object of his coming. 
He wished to see Sefior Velasquez, on busi- 
ness of importance. He came from Seville, 
Sefior Velasquez’s native city, and begged to 
be announced immediately. 

Velasquez chanced to be alone. It was the 
hour when his usual visitors were wont to 
indulge in a siesta, The indefatigable artist 
alone was astir. 

After an absence of a few moments, the 
servant returned and informed Esteban that 
his master would receive him. 

How the proud Andalusian heart of the 
youth throbbed, as he crossed the threshold 
of this magnificent apartment, in which his 
fate was to be decided. 

Velasquez was at work on what is, per- 
haps, his best-known painting—“ The Cruci- 
fixion.” The picture was nearly finished. 

When Murillo entered, he turned his head 
slightly, but without ceasing to ply his brush. 

The youth paused modestly at the door. 

“ Approach, comrade, approach!” said 
Velasquez, in an encouraging tone, but still 
he kept at his work. “ What do you bring 
me?” 

“ Sefior,” stammered Murillo, “I come 
from Seville—” 

“From Seville, do you say?” cried Ve- 
lasquez, turning quickly toward his visitor 
—from my beautiful, my beloved Seville ! 
Then we are countrymen. You are welcome, 
comrade! How fare the good people down 
there, in dear old Andalusia? It is now 
many a long day since I last heard the chimes 
of the Giralda! Are the girls still as lovely 
and the men as bold as they were in the olden 
time?” 

“ They are still as they always have been, 
seiior,” replied the youth, reassured by the en- 
thusiasm with which Velasquez inquired after 
their native city. 

“And you bring me greetings from the 
Guadalquivir ! 
of a genuine Andalusian tongue. That is the 





Ay, ay, those are the tones ; 


accent in which my mother used to speak! 
My dear, good mother! It is long since she 
bade good-by to earthly things. I can almost 
hear her voice in yours. I thank you, my 
young friend, I thank you!” 

He let his chin fall for a moment thought. 
fully on his breast; then, passing his hand 
hastily over his forehead and laying aside his 
palette, he asked : 

“ And to what am I specially indebted for 
your visit?” 

“ Sefior, I should like to become a great 
painter,” answered Esteban, promptly. 

Velasquez looked searchingly into the 
youth’s large, dark eyes. His mien became 
more and more thoughtful and serious. After 
a pause, he asked, in a slow, measured tone: 

“You wish me to receive you into my 
studio—to become my pupil ? ” 

“Tt is for that, that I have come all the 
long way to Madrid, sefior. Oh, I will be in. 
dustrious ; I will work hard from morning 
till night, and I swear to you that I will make 
such progress as no one ever made before !" 

“ You are very self-confident.” 

“T am, sefior, very! Since I have seen 
this picture here, I feel that, under your di- 
rection, I should make rapid progress.” 

“It is possible. Come here. I like your 
enthusiasm. If you do half you seem to think 
you can do, you are a prodigy. Here, take 
this piece of coal—go to the empty canvas, 
on the easel yonder.” 

Esteban obeyed. 

“* Now let me see you make a rough sketch 
of this Christ’s head.” 

Esteban’s heart was in his throat, but his 
hand was steady. He fixed his eyes for a few 
moments on the figure before him, then be 
gan, with bold, unerring strokes, to make its 
counterfeit on the virgin canvas before him. 
Scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed 
when he finished. 

Velasquez was silent, and looked long, 
long at the sketch, as at some strange phe- 
nomenon. A cloud, for a moment, darkened 
his brow, but it was almost immediately dis- 
pelied by an expression the kindliness of 
which could not be mistaken. 

“You are richly endowed, my son,” said 
he, in a tone that betrayed deep emotion. 
“ What is your name ?” 

“ Bartolomé Esteban Murillo.” 

“ Well, Murillo, you must work, and that 
very diligently, too. You have a great deal 
to learn.” 

“ And will you teach me?” 

“ So long as you show yourself worthy and 
I can teach you.” 

“ © sefior, you will be satisfied with me, 
I promise you |” 

“We shall see. Pull the bell, please, 
there, at the right of the chimney.” 

Esteban did so, and, in response, the ser- 
vant who had announced him entered the door. 

“Isidro,” said Velasquez, “this young 
gentleman here will occupy the corner room 
adjoining my sleeping - apartment; you will 
see that it is made ready for him immedé- 
ately, and, further, you and the others will 
look upon him as my friend and guest.” 

The valet bowed. 

“Have you been to dinner?” Velasques 


asked his protégé. 
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Esteban blushed, and hesitated. 

“ Ah, I see how the matter stands.—Isidro, 
have some dinner prepared for the gentleman, 
and remember that I shall hold you respon- 
sible if, so long as he remains with us, he 
wants for any thing.— Whenever you have any 
commands, address yourself to this fellow, Es- 
teban. He is not so stupid as he looks,” 

Esteban seized Velasquez’s hand, and was 
was about to give utterance to a profusion of 
thanks. 

“ Caramba!” cried Velasquez, good - na- 
turedly ; “no scenes, if you please! If you 
think you owe me any thanks, show it by 
keeping your promises. ll else is super- 
fluous.” : 

Esteban bowed, and endeavored to con- 
ceal his emotion, but, in spite of him, his 
eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude. 

“For the moment, the wisest thing you 
can do, is to put yourself in the hands of 
Isidro,” added Velasquez, with a gesture to 
the servant, who opened the door and retired, 
followed by Esteban. 

When he was alone, Velasquez walked to 
and fro for some minutes in deep meditation ; 
then he murmured : 

“Behind those dark, fiery eyes, there is 
genius of a high order, or I misjudge him. 
Velasquez, Vel ! look to your laurels! 
I fear the day may come when he will eclipse 
his master ; but—be it so, be itso! Could I 
have ever looked an honorable man in the 
face had I refused to receive him ?” 





vi. 


Weex after week and month after month 
passed. Murillo was at his work early and 
late, and Velasquez did all in his power to 
help him forward. He took him to the Es- 
eurial, and obtained for him permission to 
study the Italian and Flemish art-treasures 
preserved there, at his leisure. 

There have been few more talented and 
experienced masters than Velasquez, and 
never, perhaps, has there been an apter pu- 
pil than was Bartolomé Esteban Murillo. 
His progress surpassed even his own san- 
guine expectations. He seemed to absorb a 
knowledge of his art, learning in every school, 
and improving upon every master, until he 
had a distinctive style of his own. 

And now, as he was fully conscious of his 
great powers, as the goal of his youthful am- 
bition had been attained, Esteban longed, 
after an absence of two years, to return to 
his dear Seville. 

Beatrice! Beatrice! Had she not been, 
during the whole term of anxious exertion, 
his guiding star, his guardian angel, the 
source from which he had drawn fresh energy 
many a weary hour? Had he not had her 
ever before his eyes as the prize which alone 
would content him? And his mother—he 
had written to her very frequently, and had 
supplied her with ample means to obtain 
every material comfort; but now, that he 
felt sufficiently advanced in his art to go on 
perfecting himself unaided by a master, lie 
longed to have her share his triumph with 
hiza. 

Seville! Seville! The cry became daily 
louder and less easily resisted. In vain his 
sumerous friends and admirers tried to dis- 


| suade him ; in vain Velasquez promised him, 
in the king’s name, the most honorable and 
lucrative position within his gift; but Mu- 
rillo was not to be turned from his purpose. 

With tears in his eyes he took leave of 
his devoted master, to whom he owed so 
much ; of the art-treasures that he had so 
diligently studied; of the proud old castle 
that had become to him a second home. 

He hastened through La Mancha toward 
the south; not as he had traveled over the 
same ground two years previously, but in a 
comfortable carriage, and with more duros 
in his pocket than he then had maravedis, 

On the third day,.on a plateau of La 
Mancha, he reached a. well-remembered little 
stone cabin. He ordered his postilion to 
halt. It was not without a certain emotion 
that he alighted and rapped at the door of the 
humble dwelling. 

Claudina quickly appeared, and bowed 
humbly before the stylish caballero. 

“ How now, madre!” he cried, laughing; 
“don’t you know me?” 

“Santa Maria! is it possible? Ay, as I 
live, it is you!” exclaimed the old peasant- 
woman, seizing his extended hands. “ Yes, 
that is the same handsome, frank face! But 
you have grown so manly, and s—o grand! 
You have been more fortunate in the city 
than my poor Pablo was.” 

“Here, buona madre, here I bring you a 
greeting from Pablo’s grave.” 

He opened his portfolio, and took from it 
a well-preserved cypress-twig. 

“Then you didn’t forget him when you 
got to the great city? Oh, you have a good 
heart, sefior. May the Holy Virgin bless you 
and yours!” 

For a full hour he sat and chatted with 
the good woman, until his mules began to be 
restless, reminding him that if he tarried 
longer it would be after nightfall when he ar- 
rived at the end of the day’s journey. 

Finally, he bade her an affectionate fare- 
well, and again entered his carriage, when, 
instead of offering his hand as he pronounced 
the parting “Adios!” he reached her a 
package containing some presents he had 
provided for her before leaving Madrid. 

In Cordova he visited the posada, in 
which he spent five days, when he was on his 
pilgrimage to Madrid, and also the renowned 
old mosque, that previously he had had only 
time to glance at. But he allowed the quaint 
old city of the caliphs to detain him but a 
day; on the second morning he resumed his 
homeward journey, and toward evening, on 
the eleventh day after he set out from Mad- 
rid, he came in sight of the spires of the 
Giralda—the pride of his dear Seville. 

How his heart throbbed, and with what 
an unwonted light his eyes shone as he gazed 
on the familiar scenes around him! Seville! 
What sound could be more welcome to his ear ? 
¢ His carriage rolled rapidly through the 
darkening streets. Already here and there 
shone the eyening lamp through the half- 
open windows. The balconies were adorned 
with pretty women, who came out to enjoy 
the evening breeze. It was Seville—the same 
glorious old Seville it had been for genera- 
tions, and is still. 





The carriage draws up at the door of a 





familiar, many-storied house, in one of the 
narrower streets. 

With imagined speed, Esteban hastened 
up the narrow stairs. A minute later he 
was in his mother’s arms. 


vil. 


BarTotomé Estesan Mcritio opened a 
studio in one of the principal streets of the 
city. He had brought several sketches with 
him from Madrid, which he was impatient to 
paint; among them was the “Mother Ma- 
ria,” for which the old peasant-woman of 
La Mancha had served as a model. 

For a full quarter of a year he worked on 
almost in solitude; no one seemed to know 
of his existence, or to care whether he ex- 
isted or not. All Seville was at the feet of 
Herrera and Valdez-Leal. Murillo did not 
envy them, or trouble himself about them; 
he worked and waited. 

Immediately on his return he inquired 
after the idol of his heart, the angelic. Bea- 
trice. She was still unmarried, and, so far 
as he could learn, unpromised. She had lent 
a willing ear to the suits of none of the many 
noble gentlemen who had sought ber hand. 
This welcome intelligence gave him new 
vigor, and he swore more solemnly than ever 
that she should yet be his. He visited the 
Alameda only seldom—he would not spare 
the time. During the first three months after 
his return he saw her only five or six times. 
She was more beautiful than ever. To her 
virgin purity of mien she had added the 
grace and dignity of the fully-developed wom- 
an. His she must be, or life would have no 
charms for him! 

Finally, at the beginning of the fourth 
month, he exhibited two of his paintings 
publicly. 

The pictures, painted for a neighboring 
convent, treated religious subjects that had 
often been treated before ; but Murillo’s con- 
ceptions were so fresh and sublime, and his 
execution so faultless, both in color and 
drawing, that the connoisseurs exclaimed, as 
with one voice, “ A new star has risen!” 

The success of the two works was un- 
paralleled. They excited a furore in Seville, 
such as no works of art had ever excited be- 
fore. When it became known that the au- 
thor of these two new ideals was a son of 
Audalusia, a native of Seville, and, moreover, 
that he had only just entered the twenties, the 
enthusiasm knew no bounds, and there was 
no name the Sevillians pronounced with more 
pride than that of Bartolomé Esteban Murillo, 

Herrera and Valdez-Leal, in their jeal- 
ousy, did their utmost to decry the afore- 
time “fabricator of daubs,” but the art-cult- 
ured public refused to be influenced by their 
unjust criticisms, and a year had scarcely 
elapsed when Murillo had dethroned them 
both forever. Herrera — Valdez-Leal — who, 
to-day, knows any thing about even their 
best works? The learned in art, the bis- 
torian, the professional, perhaps. 

But Murillo’s fame is world-wide, and, so 
long as there are those who have any love for 
the beautiful, his laurels will not fade. He 
is universally acknowledged to have been the 
greatest painter Spain has ever produced. 
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The triumph Murillo achieved with his 
first two pictures was destined to have great 
material results. It not only Drought him in- 
numerable commissions, but it gave him so- 
cial position. The first people in Seville now 
sought his acquaintance, and in a very brief 
period his position was such that it left him 
nothing to desire. Every door was open to 
him, and his admirers paid any price he chose 
to demand for his pictures. 

Among those who extended to him a 
hearty welcome were the Cabreras. His mod- 
est and yet dignified bearing soon made him 
an especial favorite with them. He was now 
on an almost familiar footing with the Ma- 
donna of his dreams—could see her daily, if 
he chose, and each hour added to the passion 
he had long ago conceived for her, 

It was on a warm evening in May. Se- 
fiora Cabrera, somewhat fatigued, sat on an 
ottoman, struggling to keep awake. 

Esteban and Beatrice were on the bal- 
cony. There was a bright moon, and the 
leaves of the stately old chestnut, in whose 
shade the youth, the evening before he set 
out for Madrid, swore so solemnly that Bea- 
trice should one day be his, rustled softly in 
the evening breeze. Esteban was so over- 
come by the recollection of that evening that 
he could remain silent no longer. For a mo- 
ment he looked away thoughtfully ; then, turn- 
ing toward his companion, he took ber hand, 
and, looking into her eyes, he asked, in a low 
tone, tremulous with emotion: 

“Donna Beatrice, may I tell you a long 
story?” 

“You may,” she replied, making no ef- 
fort to withdraw her hand, while her cheeks 
reddened to a deep crimson. 

And Murillo told her of the last three 
years—how she had been his guardian angel, 
the prize for which he had striven, since the 
day her mother gave him the ten duros for 
the Saint Barbara; he told her of the even- 
ing, when she stood on the balcony and he 
under the old chestnut, of the solemn oath he 
swore, and all his after-history. 

When he had finished she slowly raised 
her tearful eyes to his, paused a moment, then, 
in a tone scarcely audible, she asked : 

“ And you love me?” 

“More than my life, dear Beatrice!” 

“Then we will be happy; for I have loved 
you almost as long as you have loved me!” 

The peaceful stillness of the night was 
disturbed only by the silvery chimes of the 
Giralda as Esteban passed his arm around the 
supple figure beside him, and kissed the will- 
ing lips of his Madonna. 





THE OLD BARN. 


HE ghostly old barn with its weather- 
stained frame, 
How often it rises to view ! 
In its narrow, green lane, cut in parallel tracks, 
Where the heavy farm-wagon wheeled 
3 through. 
Its broad folding-doors, and the stable-door 
next, 
And the roof, soaring upward in gloom, 
Bave the net-work of light from the knot-holes 
and chinks, 
Which scarce could the darkness illume. 





The hay-mow, how fragrant and welcome its 
scent ! 
How soft and elastic the hay ! 
The nooks, what safe coverts for ‘* hide-and- 
go-seek!”” 
The floor, what a platform for play ! 
On that floor, like the beat of the pulse, went 
the flail ; 
And the huskers, the corn how they hulled! 
And, when ceased the husking, how merry the 
dance 
Till the stars in the daybreak were dulled! 


Next the yellow-brimmed oat-bin the straw- 
cutter stood, 
The barrel of chaff by its side; 
And a cast-away plough, broken off at the top, 
With clay-stains all over it dyed. 
A spade, a cleft grindstone, a saw-buck, and 
cask, 
With a brace of bright pitchforks, stood 
near ; 
And I envied the strength that the loads to the 
loft 
With their crescent-bent handles could rear. 


Oh, what though the storm blustered fiercely 
without, 
And the hail as from catapults flew ? 
There dozed the meek oxen secure in their 
stalls ; 
And, with Crumple, did nothing but chew. 
There chanticleer roamed with his partlets 
about, 
Each scratching and snatching the seed ; 
And the pigeons flew in on their silken-toned 
wings— 
’T was a picture of comfort, indeed ! 


A rough harness streamed from a peg in a beam, 
A saddle sat, bridle hang, nigh ; 
And the road-wagon stood, bright as satin, be- 
side, 
With its silver-plate trappings near by. 
Next champed the two steeds, and what trot- 
ters they were! 
And I counted it one of my joys 
To ride them with halter, barebacked to the 
pond— 
Then race with the rest of the boys. 


The lane in the summer, how greenly it smiled 
With its milk-weeds and tall mullein-spears ! 
There I sliced the long pumpkin-vines, wreathed 
through the fence, 
For trumpets that deafened all ears. 
And the pumpkins, what lanterns they made, 
to be sure! 
What mouths, and what noses and eyes! 
And when on my head flamed the horrible face, 
How the household resounded with cries ! 


In the sunset, how jolly to hop, skip, and jump, 
And run a swift race to and fro; 

Or search in the mow and the manger for eggs, 
And pocket them closely from show. 

In the dusk, what clear fun to chase lightning- 

bugs round, 

The beetle to strike from its flight ; 

Or baw] out, “ Bat, bat, come into my hat ;”’ 
Or play tag until deep into the night. 


Ugh! the hornet, the big, yellow hornet, we 
shunned ; ‘ 
And the honey-bee placed under ban ; 
And the butterfly found little grace ; how we 
laughed 
As he opened and folded his fan! 
And the queer, square-legged grasshopper 
chirping around, 
How we made him disgorge his brown wine! 
Oh! a boy is a tyrant, as men are, in sooth, 
Should fortune bright toward them incline. 





Old Crumple, so sure as she came to the pail, 
We stoned till she waddled away ; 

What cared we for Molly? secure in the weeds, 
We laughed as she searched where we lay. 
And old Tom, purring softly, at peace on the 

post— 
How close grazed the clam-shells we shied, 
Till he lengthened his frame in a gallop for 
life, 
While mirth brought the stitch to our side? 


And the brave little bantam, with falchions of 


spurs, 
How pealed forth his challenging cry 
Till the pride of the barn-yard came strutting 
slow up— 
Then the fight—how the feathers would fiy! 
All the fierce, burning glow of the soldier we 
felt 
As they fought, while with awfulest yell 
We capered, and felt to jump out of our skins, 
Till one, if not both of them, fell. 


A tangle of vistas the old barn displayed, 
With its bins, and its barrels, and all; 
Where the spoiled, banished rocking - horse 
glanced like a ghost, 
And the ladder leaned narrow and tall: 

All still, save the saw of the carpenter-rat, 
And the drone of the wasp on the walls ; 
Slight hoof-stamps, and rustlings that ran 

through the hay, 
And munchings that came from the stalls. 


But, alas! the old barn has long since passed 
away— 
The lane has been turned to a street, 
And the fields into court-yards and gardens of 
flowers: 
All is new—all is strange that I meet. 
All have shrunken in size, and the distances, 
too— 
The pond at the wood is near by; 
And the long fence I trembled to skirt in the 
night, 
As I pass it, scarce catches my eye. 


The old barn is gone, like the past with its 
dreams, 
Which crowded, chaotic, my brain : 
All are gone—all are gone! and yet often I wish 
I could live in their Eden again. 
Though the barn, low and dark, is a dwelling 
of mark, 
And the lane is a street wide and bright, 
Yet I long to go back to that paradise-track, 
All flashing and living with light. 


All are gone—all are gone! the soft pictures I 
draw 
Not one has Time’s cruelty spared: 
All are gone ; and I wonder and smile to myself 
That for such things I ever have cared. 
Yet, somehow they bear in their presence 8 
glow 
That the present can never display ; 
’Tis the light in the urn alabaster of youth 
That soon fades forever away. 


And in that sweet light the heart grows pure 
and bright 
In the paradise smiling around; 
And we wish, o’er and o’er, we were children 
once more, 
And roaming that magical ground. 
Its scenes, how grotesque, and how trivial and 
tame ! 
And yet, as upon it we dwell, 
Like the pool of Bethesda, it freshens the 
heart, 
And brightens our thoughts with a spell. 


Atrrep B. Srrest. 
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GERALD MASSEY. 


ERALD MASSEY, the “ poet of the Eng- 

lish poor,” was born in the village of 
Tring, in Herts, England, on May 29, 1828. 
His father was a poor, illiterate canal-doat- 
man, unable to sign his own name, and earn- 
ing a precarious weekly wage of two dollars. 
Out of this he had to provide for the necessi- 
ties of a wife and a large family of twelve or 
thirteen children, 
and to pay twen- 
ty-five cents a 
week of rent for 
the miserable, 
damp, unwhole- 
some little stone 
hut in which they 
lived. Only with 
the utmost econ- 
omy could this 
wretched pit- 
tance be made to 
suffice for the 
barest necessi- 
ties of daily ex- 
istence, for it 
could hardly be 
called life; and 
our readers will 
readily under- 
stand that there 
was not much 
left over with 
which to pay 
for the children’s 
education. In- 
deed, if they had 
only had their 
father to look to, 
it is more than 
likely they never 
would have been 
sent to school. 
But, fortunately, 
their mother, al- 
though uneduca- 
ted, was a woman 
of great natural 
ability, shrewd- 
ness, and tastes 
above her sta- 
tion. She it was 
who saved the 
penny a week to 
send Gerald 
to one of the 
British and 
national schools, 
where he learn- 
ed to read and 
write. Before he could get any further, 
he was sent, at the early age of eight, to 
work in a silk-factory, where his hours 
were from five o’clock a. m. till half-past six 
P.M. At this employment he remained for 
three years, his wages being at the rate of 
ninepence a week the first year, twenty-five 
cents the second, and thirty-one cents the 
third. The long hours and hard work were 
killing, and it was with unmingled pleasure 
and joy that, at the end of that period, Gerald 
witnessed the destruction of the mill by fire. 








So great was his delight at the ruin of his 
prison-house, that he remained out in the 
wind and sleet and mud for twelve hours, 
dancing round the flames with glee. But his 
satisfaction, poor boy, was short-lived, as he 
was almost immediately forced to take to 
straw-plaiting, an employment carried on in 
a marshy district, composed chiefly of swamp. 
The noxious exhalations, long hours, and 
want of exercise, combined with the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of the cesspool in which he 
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GERALD MASSEY 


lived, proved too much for the boy’s frame. 
He was attacked by acute tertian ague, and 
compelled to keep to his bed for three years, 
during which time his sole amusement was 
the perusal of three books—the Bible, the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” and “ Robinson Cru- 
soe.” The condition of the Massey family at 
this time was pitiable in the extreme. The 
father was often out of work, and his family, 
comprising some fourteen souls in all, was 
reduced to positive destitution. To make 
maiters worse, it was no uncommon thing for 








Mrs. Massey and four of the children to be 
all laid up at the same time with ague, shiv- 
ering, parched, and thirsty, crying for water, 
and too weak to help themselves. In 1843 
Gerald recovered sufficiently to be able to 
proceed to London, where he served for some 
time as errand-boy, and served very badly, 
owing to his inveterate habit of stopping at 
book-stalls to read some book or other, a 
leaf of which he often folded, in order to find 
the place when he returned next day to re- 
sume its perusal. 
About this time, 
too, he fell in 
love, and, to his 
own surprise, for 
he had hitherto 
shunned poetry, 
began to turn his 
emotions into 
verse. His first 
written poem was 
on “ Hope”—the 
author being then 
without any; and 
his first published 
poem, printed in 
a provincial pa- 
per four years 
afterward (1847), 
had, for its lead- 
ing idea, the pow- 
er of knowledge, 
virtue, and tem- 
perance, to ele- 
vate the condi- 
tion of the poor. 
Its burden was, 
‘At eventime it 
shall be light ;” 
and, though crude 
and unpolished, 
it contained 
genuine poetry, 
and gave prom- 
ise of future 
worth. Gerald’s 
fondness for 
reading more 
than once cost 
him his situation. 
His chief study 
at this time was 
“Floyd’s Penny 
Times,’’ Cob- 
bett’s works, 
“French without 
a Master,” with 
English, Roman, 
and Grecian his- 
tory. These he 
read till two and 
three o’clock in the morning, an extravagance 
in the shape of candle-waste which his em- 
ployers resented. When nineteen years of 
age he gave to the world his firet book—a 
little volume of verse, entitled ‘Poems and 
Chansons,” which was published by subscrip- 
tion in his native village of Tring, and se- 
cured two hundred and fifty purchasers. The 
book attracted considerable attention, and 
led to its author being appointed editor of a 
working-man’s magazine called Zhe Spirit of 
Freedom, started in 1849, and in which many 
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of his early poems first appeared. This 
was shortly after the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, which proved the turning- 
point in Massey’s life, as it did in the lives 
of so many others, and inspired his poetry 
with a sublime and passionate radicalism. 
The experiences of his childhood, although 
he himself once confessed that he never knew 
what childhood was, led him to study the 
miseries of the poor, and the inequalities of 
social life, his views on which were strongly 
colored by a perusal of the writings of Paine, 
Howitt, Volney, and Louis Blanc. The re- 
sults of these impulses and studies found ex- 
pression in “ Voices of Freedom and Lyrics 
of Love,” published in 1849. In the same 
year Massey was appointed one of the secre- 
‘taries of the Christian Socialists, who, headed 
by the Rev. William Maurice, were trying to 
promote codperation among the working- 
classes. To the organ of this party, entitled 
The Christian Socialist, he contributed many of 
his most stirring lays, and earned for himself 
the title of “ Poet of the Poor.” Others of his 
poems appeared in the Leader, an able liter- 
ary, critical, weekly journal, conducted by 
the late Mr. Thornton Hunt, a son of the 
poet. From this time onward Mr. Massey’s 
reputation rapidly spread; and, with fame, 
came friends, one of whom, Lord Brownlow, 
befriended the poet very handsomely, and 
presented him with the lovely little rustic 
cottage in his native county where he has 
lived ever since. In 1855 Mr. Massey pub- 
lished, with others, the best known of all 
his poems, “ The Ballad of Babe Christabel,” 
so called after his first child; in 1856 ap- 
peared his “Craigcrook Castle, and other 
Poems,” and in 1861 “ Havelock’s March, and 
other Poems.”’ Besides these he has written 
one or two books, whose titles escape us, ex- 
cept one, “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets and his Pri- 
vate Friends,” which is Massey's only prose 
work. In 1863 he received a pension on the 
civil list of the English Government, and since 
then has made his name widely known asa 
public lecturer, and contributor to various 
leading English periodicals. Mr. Massey has 
been twice married. His first wife was Miss 
Burns, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Burns, the 
popular Baptist minister of New Church 
Street Chapel, London, who visited this coun- 
try last year, and charmed so many by his 
eloquence. By her he had either two or three 
children, one of them the Babe Christabel al- 
ready mentioned. Mr. Massey’s present wife 
is Miss Eva Byrne, a lady of rare attainments 
and beauty, and a niece of the late Mr. Oscar 
Byrne, a celebrated ballet-master, and direc- 
tor for many years of the ballet and spectacle 
at the Italian Opera, London. For the last 
six or seven years Mr. Massey has been an 
ardent spiritualist, and has carried his en- 
thusiasm so far as to lecture in public on the 
spirit of his first wife, with whom he still 
communicates. When she died, he had her 
body dressed in costly white satin, with 
orange-blossoms and flowers, as for a mar- 
riage. In appearance, when last seen by the 


writer three years ago, Mr. Massey had a 
young, fresh look; a finely-formed head, too 
large for the small, spare body; a pleasant, 
winning face, and long, dark - brown hair, 
whiskers, and mustache. 





THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


HEY have a flippancy in the manner of 
labeling their books at a second-hand 
store in Fulton Street that does not encourage 
the true bookworm to pause. Inferior edi- 
tions of the standard authors are sometimes 
exhibited, with the boldly irreverent criticisms 
of the showman pasted on the covers. Thus 
dear “ Tristram Shandy,” so honest and grace- 
ful, is vulgarly praised as a volume of “rich, 
rare, and racy revelations ;" and brave Saxon 
“Tom Jones” has the greatest interest for 
the debased—all his better qualities forgotten. 
I happened to be hastily passing the place, a 
few weeks ago, when I espied an old volume, 
bound in red morocco, which I lingered a mo- 
ment to examine, contrary to my habit. It 
was no rarity, no treasure, that I had found— 
only the Countess of Blessington’s “ Book of 
Beauty,” for the year 1844; only a fragment 
of the obsolete and elegant literature of the 
parlor-table, nearly forgotten, and yet the 
clear vestige of a famous age. An inscrip- 
tion, in a woman’s angular hand, appeared on 
the fly-leaf: “Kate, from W. E. S., Dublin, 
1844.” And from this we fancied, when we 
arrived home—perhaps as wildly as people in 
easy-chairs before autumn fires are apt to 
faney—that the past owner had been a re- 
duced gentlewoman, and that, when the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer fell on the old estate, she 
had fondly rescued this memento of a friend- 
ship, with a few other unconsidered trifles, 
from the general ruin and desolation. In the 
pale labyrinths of our cigar-smoke, later on, 
we unfolded much more about the gentle 
friend of W. E. 8. She appeared to us, in 
her youth, the petted daughter of an_ Irish 
gentleman—the fairest, noblest, smartest girl 
in her county. Again, in her age, a sad, 
proud, cultured woman, exhausted with toil, 
and embittered by adversity. A tender, af- 
fectionate creature, she was, with a sweet 
turn for the sentimental. Crimson fronds of 
sea-weed, the leaves of a rose, a pressed fern, 
and poetical clippings from newspapers, most- 
ly referring to death and love, flutter. out 
from between as we turn the yellow pages 
over. Some of the verses, those that are sad- 
dest, are her own; laughing-stock for critics, 
but impressed with the light touch of feminine 
grace and purity. Poor lady! At one time 
the volume was an ornament to her daintily- 
equipped boudoir. How easy to picture the 
room where it lay in later years! A formal 
parlor of the middle class, the floor covered 
with a faded Brussels carpet; in the centre 
an ugly mahogany table, sparsely adorned 
with a blue-and-gold edition of Kirke White’s 
poems, a casket wrought out of common 
shells, and, in the middle, on a fancy-paper- 
mat foundation, a pyramid composed of the 
“Family Bible,” the old “Book of Beauty,” 
and the English “Church Service,” sur- 
mounted by a bead-work basket of very un- 
deceptive wax fruits. A square mirror ir- 
radiates over the mantel-piece, and beneath it 
an indistinct daguerreotype, a miniature, and 
several glass photographs in leather cases, are 
arranged, with, at each end, an alabaster vase 
full of dried grasses. Oil-paintings by name- 
less artists are blocked against the walls. 











They are family portraits, and we do not miss 
the sleek greyhound that Art faithfully asso- 
ciates with chubby babies in white frocks, 
pinafores, and silken sashes—our embryo 
grandsires these, as they appeared in the 
bloom and softness of aristocratic infancy. 
How easy, indeed, to picture the room that 
Kate, the friend of W. E. S., reserved for the 
reception of new boarders! Boarders? Pre- 
cisely, gentle reader, for here our vision ends, 
and we cannot doubt that she, poor thing! 
was engulfed in the remorseless. tide of the 
profession that claims as its own all the un- 
fortunate females who have known better 
days. ’Tis pitiful, ’tis true, but too pdssible. 
From our reverie on the fly-leaf inscription 
we turn again to the volume itself. The steel 
frontispiece depicts a maiden reading in pen- 
sive luxury on a terrace, embowered in tender 
plants, and overlooking baronial turrets and 
spires. This pretty fiction, and the portraits 
of sumptuous women that give the book its 
title, remind us of the dashing, beautiful, ad- 
venturous editress, the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, foster-mother to a generation of great 
men. And what reminiscences crowd into 
our memories a3 we write her name! In her 
girlhood the heroine of an adventurous career, 
she cleverly won rank and honor inher 
womanhood. No other leader of fashion was 
more courted and admired than she. No 
other woman had a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the representative men of her day. 
In fact, for a long time, her successes had no 
parallel. Not a tuft-hunter nor a mere pa- 
troness, she attracted by her personal beauty 
and affability. At the age of forty, N. P. 
Willis described her as looking younger than 
thirty. “Her person is full, but preserves all 
the fineness of an admirable shape; her foot 
is not crowded in a slipper for which Cinder- 
ella might have looked in vain, and her com- 
plexion (an unusually fair skin, with very 
dark hair and eyebrows) is of even a girlish 
delicacy and freshness.” She was witty, keen, 
deeply experienced, and yet generous to the 
extreme in her opinions and life. Her writ- 
ings were profuse and on varied subjects. 
The “Conversations with Lord Byron” attest 
the rare power she had for winning confi- 
dences. But while, as might be expected, 
the high-toned critics burst into extravagant 
peans, the common judgment on her works 
placed them at some distance from the stand- 
ard of enduring writers. Their immense sales 
and profits were entirely due to her fame in 
society. Allured by her beauty and accom- 
plishments, as we have said, cabinet minis- 
ters, ambassadors, and the best men in litera- 
ture and art, mingled together in the glorious 
entertainments she gave at Gore House. Most 
numerous were the representatives of letters. 
Here might be found the author of “ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature,” just arrived from his 
country-seat to advise with the countess as to 
his son—a fiery, romantic, poetical youth, 
then enjoying the first taste of fame brought 
by the success of “ Vivian Grey.” The au- 
thor of “ Kenelm Chillingly,” under the heredi- 
tary form of his thrice-changed name, simply 
Mr. Lytton Bulwer, was a constant guest at 
the dinner usually served for not more than 
twelve. Here he met and studied “the man 





who taught the English people how to con- 
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verse,” the Count d’Orsay, Lady Blessing- 
ton’s most intimate friend, and the original 
of “Pelham.” Bulwer, at that early day, had 
a feud with the critics; still, he was compan- 
jonable and an ever-ready talker among 
friends. His marked haughtiness was graceful- 
ly defended by Lady Blessington as the armor 
of a sensitive mind. How many uglier names 
it has since been called! “ Barry Cornwall” 
came also, with an inexhaustible store of 
anecdotes, some laughable, others that touched 
the hardiest, about his much-loved friends 
Hazlitt and Lamb—the one dead, and the 
other fast dying. Albany Fonblanque, who 
passed quietly away in London about a year 
ago, a man out of date, once an eminent jour- 
nalist, spent many of his evenings at Gore 
House; and next to him at table might have 
been observed Mr. Richard Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton), and Mr. Horace Smith, a 
very genial little attorney, part-author of the 
incomparable “Rejected Addresses.” But 
these are only the literary guests of a single 
night! It would exhaust our space to even 
name all the famous men who filled Lady 
Blessington’s brilliant salons. Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Lord John Russell were frequent 
visitors. Louis Napoleon, when an exile in 
England, found a refuge in the house, and ac- 
cepted a thousand kindnesses from its beauti- 
ful mistress. Yet all was not well with Lady 
Blessington. Her brilliant receptions went 
on as usual, but scandal was busy with her 
name, and poverty overtook her. She had 
been a poor Irish girl, and had been forced 
into an early marriage by her parents. Three 
years after her release from her first husband, 
at the age of eighteen, she attained a coronet 
in marriage with Lord Blessington, For 
many years his revenue of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year enabled her to 
gratify her ambition in giving grand enter- 
tainments; but, at his death, when her re- 
sources were limited to an annuity of ten 
thousand dollars a year, she did not alter 
her course one point. Gore House was still 
celebrated for its assemblages, and Lady 
Blessington for her hospitality. Debts ac- 
cumulated fast, and the oftenest of all callers 
were dunning creditors and bailiffs. After 
her guests were dismissed, the embarrassed 
woman went to her elegant library, and, 
hauuted by her handsome self, in ballroom 
finery, reflected in mirrors on every side, 
worked like a slave on the literature that 
publishers were ready to buy from her. Large 
as were the prices she realized from her writ- 
ings, they were insufficient to stem the tide 
of disaster that had set in against her. She 
flew to Paris with her two nieces and the 
Count d’Orsay. Gore House, with its associa- 
tions and art treasures, was thrown open to 
public exhibition. The auctioneer’s hammer 
fell, and soon afterward the fashionable world 
learned that Lady Blessington had died—of a 
broken heart. The sentimental element is 
strong in “The Book of Beauty,” and the 
many other volumes for which she is sponsor; 
but we look in vain for a page as sad as that 
which tells the story of her own life. 

The poetry, essays, and novelettes that 
pad out “The Book of Beauty” to a volume 
of two hundred and eighty octavo pages, do 
not strike us as notably superior to our mod- 








ern magazine material. Our dear grandmother 
assures us that they are, but she will not ac- 
knowledge that she reads last week’s ApPLE- 
tons’ without the girlish freshness and vividi- 
ty of fancy that she brought to the perusal 
of her father’s holiday gift-book. In defer- 
ence let us glance at one sketch, which has 
the destructive character of the rest. It 
is “The Trial of Constancy: a Tale of the 
Cholera in Ireland,” and here, to be sure, we 
have a finely-strung romance of the old fash- 
ion, full of love, and woe, and mystery, with 
a pale and breathless hero muttering at the 
very beginning, “ Alas! she will not come!” 
and so at once exciting the reader’s interest 
in some charming unknown. We are not 
surprised, reading further, to find that grand, 
worthy antiquity, the obdurate and forbid- 
ding father, who has served romance so much 
better than romance has served him—to find 
him looming like a horrible shadow between 
two constant hearts that beat as one, and in 
the end blossoming in self-sacrifice and con- 
version. Listen to the happy and very proper 
words with which he blesses his children at 
the close: 

“Take her! her constaney,;has melted my 
obdurate heart. Take her, Herbert, but not 
away! My halls are wide enough. My wealth 
is ample enough for you both. I was late in 
remembering this, but, thank Heaven! not ‘oo 
late.” 

Ah, dear grandmother! these romances 
of your day have a quality of their own that 
is absent in those of ours. We have no such 
constant lovers, no such noble fathers. Per- 
haps, us you say, it is because the virtues are 
extinct; but, how can that be while you ex- 
ist? The truth is, all our young people de- 
mand realism and affect cynicism. They de- 
light in pictures of magnificent wealth, but 
they must be located in Fifth Avenue. The 
two extremes from which your old-time stories 
were drawn, the pastorally simple peasantry, 
and the Orientally splendid nobility, they laugh 
at. The contributors to parlor-table litera- 
ture are utterly forgotten. Not six of all the 
members of the Mercantile Library have heard 
the name of Lady Alicia Jane Sparrow; we 
find no mention of it in Allibone. She it was 
who wrote “ The Trial of Constancy,” and rep- 
resented a very large class. The only por- 
traiture or reminiscence of her extant is by 
Thackeray’s satirical pen. We recognize her 
in the author of “Lines to Lady Fanny Fan- 
tail.” Otherwise she might never have lived 
and written. Yet, in the style and execution 
of her work, in her manner of life and in her 
very appearance we may accept her as the 
representative woman who fed and fostered 
“The Book of Beauty.” There were other 
contributors, certainly. In the volume before 
us, Walter Savage Landor has an “ imaginary 
conversation,” and Lytton Bulwer, Henry 
Hallam, Horace Smith, Richard Monckton 
Milnes, and “Barry Cornwall,” have some 
verses—such as they might have improvised 
for a lady’s album, There are also papers by 
people whom we remember, though not for 
their literary achievements—Charles Swain, 
the author of “Dryburgh Abbey,” of whom 
Southey said, “If ever a man was born to be 
@ poet you are;” Charles Grantley Berkeley, 
son of the Earl of Berkeley, and author of 








“ Berkeley Castle,” a novel so severely criti- 
cised by the celebrated Irish scholar, Dr. Ma- 
ginn, in Fraser's Magazine, that the novelist 
and scholar measured their swords’ lengths ; 
and Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, daughter 
of the Duke of Rutland (never before or since 
has such a galaxy appeared in literature), 
who wrote kindly books about the United 
States, which were very roughly handled by 
the London critics. But Lady Alicia Jane 
Sparrow, with her exquisitely smooth verses 
about sylvan glades and bowery shades—jew- 
els that flashed on the gazer’s sight, and were 
yet, than their wearer’s eyes, less bright— 
Lady Alicia Jane (the name invites us to 
dwell on its euphony), with her short stories 
about the hero with “gray eyes, full of dark 
light, shining out of the midst of a very po- 
etical shadow, which bespoke abstractions, 
dreams, reveries, ecstasies, studies, and mid- 
night lamp,” was the high-priestess, the pro- 
ducer and multiplier of the elegant effusions 
that we have ventured to call parlor-table 
literature. For your sake, dear grandmother, 
for the sake of Kate, the friend of W. E. S., 
and the many who once sped into lowly cot- 
tages and the halls of light at the touch of 
Lady Jane’s wand, and whose love and imagi- 
nation were kindled by the works that seem 
to us so milk-and-watery, we will be merciful! 


Wituiam H. Riverine. 
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IIT—PALISSY WARE AND PORCELAIN. 


AVING noted in a preceding article 
the peculiarities of the chief kinds of 
enameled pottery down to the decadence of 
Italian Majolica, we came in order to the works 
of the last great master of the middle ages— 
Bernard Palissy. Palissy’s personal history 
is so remarkable, and the interest in his ware 
is so much augmented by knowing the cost at 
which it was given to the world, that it will 
not be amiss in speaking of his works to de- 
vote a liberal space to the man himself. 

The birthplace of Palissy is not certainly 
known, but it was doubtless somewhere on 
French soil. Among other places mentioned 
is Algen. His birth-year is thought to have 
been 1510, but that is also a disputed point. 
The first authentic accounts we have mention 
him as living in Saintonge, where he united 
the profession of surveyor with the trade of 
painting on glass, He was then about thirty 
years of age, married, the father of a family, 
and miserably poor. About this time he saw 
a cup of Ferrara ware—one of the Italian 
Majolicas — covered with a milky, brilliant- 
white enamel, the seeret of making which was 
supposed to rest with the Dukes of Ferrara. 
For the reason that his own trade was not in 
a flourishing condition, and partly, perhaps, 
from the sudden development of a new taste, 
Palissy conceived the idea of inyenting an 
enamel that should at least equal that of Fer- 
rara, and of applying his knowledge of draw- 
ing and painting at the same time to the pro- 
duction of artistic pottery. With little or no 
knowledge of either the composition of enam- 
els or the methods of working clay, he com- 
menaced his labors, which, although for a time 
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seeming almost like a search for the philoso- 
pher’s stone, were ultimately crowned with 
abundant success. The particulars of these 
labors are fortunately preserved in a curious 
treatise written by Palissy himself, 
and entitled “ The True Recipe.” 
After telling us how he was 
incited to this work, he says that 
he began to seek for enamels like 
&@ man trying to grope his way in 
the dark. Without having any 
clear idea of how they were made, 
he got together all kinds of ma- 
terials that seemed to him to be 
adapted to the purpose, and, mak- 
ing a variety of mixtures, he put 
them in earthen pots, and set 
them in a furnace to bake. These 
experiments were failures, chiefly 
for want of acquaintance with the 
fact that different materials need- 
ed different temperatures for a 
proper fusion. The heat that was 
just sufficient for some either ru- 
ined others or failed to affect 
them at all. After working in 
this blind way for several years, 
constructing new furnaces, losing 
money as well as time, and arriv- 
ing at no satisfactory result, Pa- 
lissy resolved, in order to econo- 
mize, to try his material in a pot- 
ter’s kiln, a neighboring workman 
having kindly consented to assist him by al- 
lowing that use of it. This was done with some 
trouble, the potter living five miles distant 
from Palissy’s house, and it again ended in 
disappointment, the kiln not having been hot 
enough to take any effect on the ingredients 
for the intended enamels. Again new combi- 
nations were tried, but in vain; the result 
was “nothing but loss of time, vexation, and 
disappointment.” 
Heartily discouraged, and, we may judge, 
sorely impoverished in means, Palissy then 





Vase of Pe-sian Porcelain. 





abandoned his experiments, and almost gave 
up the idea of searching for the enamel. But 
A return to his trade 


it was only for a time. 


of glass-painting, and a commission from the 


Palissy Dish called ‘ Charity." 
(Louvre Museum.) 


king's officers to make certain maps for their 
use, put him again into possession of a little 
ready money, and immediately his master-pas- 
sion reasserted itself. His new attempt met 
with better success than the preceding ones. 
Taking his materials to a glass-factory, and 
submitting them to a furnace of much greater 
heat than the kiln of his friend the potter, 
he had the great satisfaction of seeing some 
of them partly melted. The search thus far 
was for white enamel. To continue the story, 
in Palissy’s own words: “‘ With regard to the 
other colors, I did not trouble my head about 
them; the mere approach to the result I 
looked for was sufficient to induce me to work 
| on for another two years, in the which I did 
| little else than walk to and fro from the work- 
shops of the neighboring glass-makers. . . . 
One day when I had made up my mind not to 
persevere beyond this once, having with me 
aman laden with more than three hundred 
sorts of pieces prepared for trial, one of these, 
after having been four hours in the furnace, 
turned out to have melted, and to be covered 
with a white and polished surface, at which 
my joy was so great that I thought I had be- 
come a new creature. I thought, too, that I 
had attained perfection in the making of white 
enamel, but this was far from being the case. 
. . . In those days I was so foolish that, hav- 
ing at last succeeded in obtaining a white 
enamel which was peculiarly fine, I forthwith 
began to make earthen pots without knowing 
any thing of pottery; and, having spent seven 
or eight months in the making of these, I set 
to work to build myself a furnace like those 
of the glass-blowers, which cost me indescrib- 
able labor and trouble; for I had to be my 
own bricklayer. I had to fetch and carry the 
water, and to make my own mortar. I had, 
too, to fetch and carry the bricks I required 




















on my own shoulders, because I could not af- 
ford to pay a man to help me.” 

So this heroic man toiled on. He com- 
pleted his furnace, arranged his pots, and 
started the fire ; but, although he 
spent six days and nights in feed- 
ing the flames, no result was ob- 
tained, because of some omission 
in preparing the enamel. Still 
keeping the furnace hot, he made 
ready new pieces of ware, and, in 
the final baking, was compelled 
to use even some of the furniture 
from his house to keep up the 
fire. This experiment was suc- 
cessful to a certain extent; but 
Palissy, instead of receiving en- 
couragement from his friends, was 
considered insane by some, and 
others asserted that he was try- 
ing to coin false money. After 
resting a while he took fresh 
courage, although still surround- 
ed by so many adverse circum- 
stances. Engaging a common 
potter to help him, he set to 
make a second furnace-full of 
ware. “But it was a pitiable 
thing,” says he; “for I was 
obliged to feed the said potter at 
a tavern, on credit, for at home 
I had nothing to give him.” 

After six months or more of 
severe labor another kiln was ready. The 
furnace was properly constructed, the heat 
sufficient, and all went apparently well; 
but alas! when the ware was done it was 
found to be ruined from an entirely un- 
looked-for circumstance. The mortar used 
in constructing the furnace contained some 
flints, which had cracked from the heat and 
split into a thousand pieces, and these pieces, 
adhering to the enamel while in a state of 
fusion, had irremediably disfigured it. Im- 
agine the distress of this unfortunate man, 
who, reduced to the extreme of poverty, 
had been working on credit, hoping to repay 
all by the success of this hard labor! His 
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distress was greatly added to by the. appear- 
ance of several of his creditors, who, too hun- 
gry to wait, were on the ground, looking for 
payment even before the contents of the kiln 
had been withdrawn, 

But he had determined to succeed, and 
labored on, meeting, from about this time for- 
ward, with better results. “‘ And so,” he re- 
marks, “I continued battling with adverse 
circumstances for the space of fifteen or six- 
teen years. Whenever I had succeeded in 
obviating one source of failure, another pre- 
sented itself where I Jooked not for it.” But 
these difficulties were one after another sur- 
mounted, and Palissy’s ambition attained. 
The Palissy ware of France, like the Majoli- 
cas of Italy, takes place with the che/s-dauvre 
of the ceramic art. 

Palissy was not merely an inventor of 
enamel, but, like Lucca della Robbia, an art- 
ist as well, and one, too, that sought his in- 





spiration from Nature herself. His subjects | 
are not always such, however, as would please | 


the modern taste. The use of reptiles in 
ornamentation, for instance, is almost a char- 
teristic of his works, and, although it appears 


at one time to have been thought a clever | 
idea to surprise a guest by drinking-vessels | 


which, when emptied, would display a lizard, 


or some similarly agreeable thing in the bot- | 


tom, such a use of art would scarcely be tol- 
erated at this day. Fishes, fossil shells, 
leaves, and other such natural objects, were 


freely used by Palissy in his decorations. A | 


beautiful example of the latter is given in 
an illustration berewith presented, in which, 
however, a disagreeable element presents it- 
self in the two lizards. 


The works of Palissy have reference to a 


special taste and a special fashion. “They 
had not that general character,” says M. Bur- 
ty, “ which indicates the opening of a new art 


toa whole epoch. They were personal—they | 


almost died out with the ‘ earthen-ware-work- 
er’ who had practised and introduced them, 
and with the century that saw them flourish. 
That which answered the purpose of an actual 
requirement was the art of decoration applied 
to articles for daily common use.” 

And what was the end of this remarkable 
man? In early life he was thrown into pris- 
on for the crime of being a Protestant, and 
narrowly escaped with his life by the interpo- 
sition of powerful friends. But the heresy- 
hunters were not entirely defeated, after all. 
Not quite able to burn Palissy for the good 
of souls, they contrived, at a later time, to de- 
prive him of liberty. At the venerable age 
of eighty we find him in prison for holding 
steadfastly to his faith. Henry III., struck 
with some faint compunctions of conscience, 
visited Palissy in his cell, to excuse himself 
for thus being constrained to leave him to the 
mercy of his enemies. “Sire,” answered 
Bernard, “I am ready to give up my life for 
the glory of God. Thou hast often told me 
that thou art sorry for me, but it is I who am 
sorry for thee, who hast pronounced these 
words, ‘J am constrained!’ Sire, these are 
not the words of a king. I can do more than 
thou, or those who constrain thee, the partisun 
of the Guises, and all thy people; for I, sire, 
know how to die.” 

Palissy never regained his liberty in this 








| world, but, about the year of grace 1589, 


went from a religious prison of Christian Eu- 
rope to a land where we trust he found free- 
dom and a happy deliverance from all his 
enemies. 

Having now touched nearly all the chief 
points in the history of enameled pottery, a 
few words concerning the wares of Persia 
and India must suffice to complete this part | 
of our subject. These are marked by the 
richness characteristic of Oriental art. The 
Persians, especially, were not only decorators 
of taste, but also potters of much ability. 
This is evidenced in the vase shown in our 
illustration. This vase is of a sort of inter- 
mediate ware, a semi-porcelain, so to speak, 


Fontenoy Vase. 
(Sevres Porcelain.) 


and is a representative of the rich productive- 
ness of the best of the Persian makers—the 
“Italians of the East.” The starting-point 
of this style of decoration is usually after the 
manner of a garden; the plants spring from 
the bottom and ascend like lilies on wheat- 
stalks, The most frequent colors are lilac, 
bright yellow, green, turquoise, blue, and a 
magnificent bright-red color resembling un- 
polished red jasper. The effects are sometimes 
heightened by touches of gold. 

Wedgewood, the great potter of England, 
is more noted for his mechanical and scien- 
tific improvements than for any thing dis- 
tinctively new in design; his best works 
being modeled after the old Greek school. 





As far as material itself is concerned, the | 





highest development of the ceramic art is 
found in porcelain. Porcelain differs from 
the earthen-ware of which we have been treat- 
ing in being much harder, white in color, 
and, when of the finest quality, semi-trans- 
parent. It is made of substantially the same 
material as the more ordinary pottery, but 
the clay used is a peculiar variety, known as 
kaolin, which is white, and undergoes a par- 


| tial fusion by the heat of the furnace. 


We are indebted for our first knowledge 
of porcelain to the Chinese, from which it 
has been widely known as “China ware.” 
The Chinese, like other nations, appear to 
have been familiar with ordinary pottery 
from very remote times, but, according to 
their own traditions, were unacquainted with 
porcelain until about the year B. c. 185. They 
managed to keep their secret for a long time. 
The finest productions were not exported, 
and great care was taken that strangers 
should not learn the process of manufacture. 
But a French Jesuit, D’Entrecolles, being at 
last permitted tu witness the making of por- 
celain, saw so much that, with the assistance 
of some facts gleaned from Chinese books on 
the subject, he was able to send such ac- 
counts and specimens to France in 1712 that 
Réaumur learned the secret, and it only 
needed the discovery of proper materials in 
an accessible location to enable France to 
enter into the manufacture. 

The seventeenth-century savants had en- 
tertained some queer notions about the com- 
position of porcelain, one of them, for in- 
stance, holding that it was a “conglomera- 
tion of plaster, eggs, the scales of sea-beasts, 
and others of a similar species; which sub- 
stances, being well mixed and stuck together, 
it was secretly buried in the earth by the 
father of the family, who informed none but 
his children thereof; and that it remained 
hidden for a space of fourscore years, and 
after this period the inheritors dug it up, and, 
finding it ripe for its purpose, made of it the 
costly, transparent vases so beautiful to the 
eye in form and color that no single artificer 
had a word to say against it.” 

These same wise personages held that, in 
common with precious stones and other simi- 
larly rare and beautiful substances, porcelain 
was a revealer of poison. Ifa deadly draught 
should be brewed in a bowl or cup of this 
material, the contact would cloud its fair sur- 
face, said the sages, and for this reason such 
vessels were in great estimation by a people 
who had need of all the safeguards against 
poison that they could command. 

Retracing our steps a little, we find that, 
before D’Entrecolles had mastered the secret 
of porcelain and communicated it to France, 
Germany had got hold of the same knowl- 
edge in a different way, and was fortunate 
enough to find, in addition, the material with 
which to put it in successful practice. In 
1682 John Frederick Biéttger was born in 
Vogtland. His father had been a disciple of 
alchemy; and the son, following in the same 
path, attracted so much notice by his supe- 
rior talents, that the King of Saxony, Fred- 
erick Augustus, sought to take him under his 
protection. The attentions of the king were 
perhaps of an over-persuasive character, for 
Béttger tried to leave the country, but, being 
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caught in the act, he was brought back and 
shut up in the castle of Wittenberg. Here 
one Tschirnhaus, who had been long trying 
to imitate porcelain, was set over Béttger as 
a master, and the two, putting their heads 
together, laid the foundation for a success 
that the former did not live to see. Tschirn- 
haus died about 1708; within a year or two 
after, his collaborator produced a pottery 
called red porcelain, which, though very far 
from what was sought, was still a success. 
This was accomplished in a laboratory which 
had been built in the Albrechtsburg, at Meis- 
sen, to prevent, if possible, any secrets con- 
cerning the work to escape. 

In 1711 one John Schnorr, an ironsmith, 
traveling in the neighborhood of Aue, an in- 
significant village some twelve miles from 
Zwickau, observed that the mire in which his 
horse stepped was very white. Conceiving 
the idea that the earth thus brought to his 
notice would answer as a substitute for the 
hair-powder of flour then so largely in use, he 
took some home, experimented with it, and 
finally put it up for sale. 

Some time after this, Béttger noticed that 
his peruke was unusually heavy, and, exam- 
ining the powder used, found, to his inex- 
pressible delight, that Schnorr had brought 
to his hand the long-desired kaolin, with 
which alone the true porcelain could be 
made. 

This discovery having been verified, the 
Saxon sovereign built a manufactory in the 
Albrechtsburg, of which Béttger was made 
director. It was a veritable fortress; the 
drawbridge was never raised, and none per- 
mitted to enter save the workmen, who were 
bound by a solemn oath to keep for life 
any secret they might penetrate. Thus com- 
menced the making of porcelain in Europe. 
This industry still flourishes at Meissen, and 
its products, named from the capital, Dresden- 
ware, are widely and justly celebrated. 

Notwithstanding his pledge and the ter- 
rors of the law, a workman, named Kogel, 
fled to Vienna, and carried with him the se- 
cret, which led to the establishment of a rival 
manufactory at that place, about the year 
1720. 

Meanwhile, the French, still destitute of 
the proper material, had invented an artificial 
compound, which partially resembled porce- 
lain, and a manufactory was established at 
Chantilly, about 1735. This establishment 
was removed to Sdvres in 1754, In 1768 
Madame Darnet, the wife of « surgeon of St.- 
Yrieix, near Limoges, picked up a lump of 
earth, which attracted her attention from its 
whiteness. Her husband took a sample of 
it to one Villaris, an apothecary at Bordeaux, 
who, thinking he saw in it the long-sought 
kaolin, at once forwarded it to Sévres. Here 
his hopes were confirmed, and further exam- 
ination at St -Yrieix revealed a bed of kaolin 
of extraordinary richness. 

The sequel to this story is a sad illustra- 
tion of how rewards often go astray. Vil- 
laris got some twenty - five thousand francs 
from the government for the discovery, while 
Madame Darnet got nothing; and in 1825 the 
woman who really found the kaolin was liv- 
ing in a state of wretched poverty. On the 
representation of M. Braignart, the director 











of the Sévres manufactory, the king, Louis 
XVIIL., made some amends for the injustice 
by granting her a small pension from the 
civil list. 

The French were not slow in making the 
most of their treasures, and producing the 
finest and whitest paste that has ever been 
made in Europe, and decorating it with 
marvels of artistic execution, The Sévres 
artists were not contented until their works 
on porcelain almost rivaled what had been 
done on canvas with far more accommodating 
material. 

The elaborate and tasteful character of the 
Sévres ware is shown in the beautiful piece 
we give as an illustration. This is one of a 
pair of vases, on which are depicted scenes 
from the battle of Fontenoy, fought in 
1745. From the decorations, they are sup- 
posed to have been made on the order of 
Louis XV., for presentation to the conqueror, 
Marshal Saxe. 

Extravagant sums have been paid for some 
of the Sévres porcelains. Single vases, not 
more than a foot high, have sold for as much 
as five thousand dollars. 

The Sévres factories still exist, and oth- 
ers have long been in successful operation in 
various other localities in France. 

The manufacture of porcelain, originating 
in Chiva and spreading thence to Japan and 
Europe, at last reached America, and_ for 
many years our factories have done a suc- 
cessful business. New Jersey and Ohio are 
the chief seats of this industry with us. 

The processes of making porcelain do not 
differ materially from those for common pot- 
tery, save, of course, that greater care and 
nicety are required in the operator. 

As the commoner kinds of '¢arthen-ware 
are seldom ornamented by: painting, we have 
left the application of color to be mentioned 
in connection with porcelain: 

Painting on porcelain is done by the ordi- 
nary camel’s-hair brush, with colors of the 
same c’.aracter as those used in enamel-paint. 
ing. They are all of a metallic character, as 
a matter of course, and are intimately mixed 
with other materials that vitrefy or run into 
glass by heat, and are thus fixed on the sur- 
face to which they are applied. Purples, vio- 
lets, and carmines, are supplied by'salts of 
gold ; copper and iron furnish reds; lead and 
antimony, yellows ; blues of the richest shades 
are had from cobalt; greens from oxides of 
copper and of chromium ; and so on through 
a long list. Oil of turpentine is frequently 
the vehicle for the colors, which are ground 
with it on a palette after the usual manner, 
The colors as prepared for the painter are 
often dingy and unpleasing, and do not reveal 
their brilliancy until exposed to the heat of 
the furnace; consequently the work of the 
artist is a somewhat uncertain one, and his 
better efforts need frequent retouchings to 
bring them to the required degree of perfec- 
tion. 

A few statistics concerning the manufact- 
ure of pottery in our own country must close 
this our last paper on the ceramic art. 

At the present time, there are in the Uni- 
ted States over one hundred and fifty kilns 
engaged exclusively in making table and 
household pottery. New Jersey and Ohio 








have two-thirds of them, The entire num- 
ber produce about four million five hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of ware per annum, 
or an average of thirty thousand dollars for 
each kiln. The amount of capital invested 
in the various branches of the business is 
probably nearly ten million dollars, and the 
factories employ hundreds of workmen, who 
are said to be well remunerated for their use. 
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ON THE WAY TO ATHENS.* 


N the first days of May we were again at 

sea; like the Roman poet, overwhelmed 

with the feeling that at last indeed we found 

ourselves onthe way to Athens. Was it pos- 

sible that we should soon climb the Acropo- 

lis, and rest on the broken walls of the Par- 
thenon? It seemed too good to be true. 

Very pleasant it was, moreover, to feel 
that we were fairly out of Egypt, that fiery 
furnace, from which we had somehow miracu- 
lously escaped, like Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego. The weather was delicious, warm, 
fresh, and glowing, with just enough breeze 
to speed our sails, and nothing more. Our 
vessel—an Austrian Lloyd—was. packed, as 
closely as a box of figs, with pilgrims return- 
ing from Mecea, who afforded us, with the 
rest of the crew, plenty of amusement during 
the first uneventful day or two, while we were 
yet in the Mediterranean. 

To begin with the quarter-deck. We 
have, first of all, a learned Turkish judge, 
bound to Constantinople, with his harem; 
and what with his wives, slaves, children, 
and miscellaneous attendants, I was reminded 
of a riddle, that used to puzzle me in my 
childhood, about a man with seven wives 
who was going to St. Ives. The judge bim 
self was a very ugly old man, wearing baggy 
white-flannel trousers, a short petticoat or 
skirt of gay Persian stuff, and over his shoul- 
ders a jacket bordered with fur. His ladies 
were even more unprepossessing in appear- 
ance than himself—ungainly creatures of all 
ages and sizes, dressed in sack-like garments 
of dingy-white linen over a petticoat of hid- 
eous Manchester cotton, stockingless feet 
thrust in leather boots, unlaced, and down 
at the heel. Their veiling was a mere sham; 
sometimes the nose would be covered, or, per 
haps, the mouth as well; but, for the most 
part, they showed their faces like other peo- 
ple. A more unattractive group cannot be 
conceived. They used to spend the day 
squatted at the farther end of the deck, gig- 
gling, chattering, eating sweetmeats, or, when- 
ever opportunity offered, bargaining for beads 
and knick-knacks brought on deck by a ped- 
dler. The children were dirty, untidy little 
objects, running about all day in the queer 
est-looking night-gowns, or what appeared to 
be so. There was one baby belonging to the 
party, who used to be brought on deck once 
or twice a day by a negress, a not ill-favored 
litile thing, of which the old man took a good 
deal of notice, and the women too. But it 
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was always a slave who carried the child to 
its father; and, during the four or five days 
that we journeyed together, I never once saw 
him aceost any of his multifarious wives, ex- 
eept when we lay off Smyrna, when he took 
one of them on shore, with the baby and its 
nurse. The women seemed in no wise con- 
cerned at this treatment, making merry over 
idiotic little nothings. Then there was a der- 
vish on board—a half-mad, dirty, unpleasant- 
looking creature, in turban, and long, green 
Egyptian coat—who was asteerage-passenger, 
but persisted in presenting himself on the quar- 
ter-deck, from which the head-steward would 
occasionally drive him; two or three Greek 
families, one with an English governess, and 
servants; a couple of sweet-looking German 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul; a Dutchman, 
with broad-brimmed hat, from the Manilas, 
and his wife, going to Smyrna for change of 
air; and an Illyrian, who was so beautiful 
end picturesque that I must pause to de- 
scribe him. In the first place, he was a 
splendid creature, tall, strong, and symmet- 
rieally proportioned, with regular features, 
clear, sunburned skin, and a head superbly 
set on his shoulders. His costume consisted 
of a crimson jacket richly embroidered, some- 
thing like a zouave’s in shape, an Oriental silk 
sash round his waist, dark-blue full trousers 
reaching to the knee, white woolen stock- 
ings with crimson garters, on his head a small 
flat cap, and in his belt a very handsome 
pistol. 

He was worth looking at certainly, and 
people did look at him. : 

The forecastle was a strange and animated 
scene, and, indeed, the lower deck altogether, 
for the pilgrims were far too numerous to stow 
away in the former place. They are of va- 
rious nationalities: Russians in sheepskin 
jackets and high sheepskin hats; negroes, 
black as jet, in light-colored clothes; green- 
turbaned Turks, Egyptians, Arabs, and I know 
not who else. These poor people have only 
drinking-water and standing (or rather sleep- 
ing) room allowed them. They provide their own 
bedding, carpets, cooking-utensils, and food; 
and every available part of the deck is made 
use of. Carpets are hung up to divide differ- 
ent families at night, for, of course, they have 
no other sleeping-place ; and, as it is usually 
fine weather in these seas, they do not often 
suffer much from cold or wet. The brilliant 
carpets and draperies, the bright copper cook- 
ing-vessels, the gay dresses and dark faces, 
with the background of blue sea, make up a 
wonderful picture. There was one little group 
encamped just below a favorite place of mine 
on the upper deck that I used to watch with 
really a hungry interest, wanting either to 
paint it, or buy it, or do any thing rather than 
lose it forever. The central figure was a very 
handsome, vivacious negress, dressed in a 
wonderful dark-blue cotton robe with an 
orange-colored border; about her were two 
or three other women, all wearing those in- 
describably gorgeous yet harmonious Oriental 
fabrics so cheap and common in the East, and 
80 impossible, it seems, to manufacture in 
England; greens, yellows, and blues, what 
peacock-hues were not mingled in their inim- 
itable costumes! but the effect was marvel- 
ous as they reclined upon a carpet of the most 








delicate pattern, the chief colors’ being that 
peerless, ravishing blue you never see except 
in the land where Mohammed is revered. 

All day long there would be animation 
of a sleepy, Oriental kind going on, chatter, 
cooking, toilet, and so on. But, just when 
the sun was sinking below the sea—a great 
ruby dropping slowly into a blue cup—all the 
pilgrims to a man rose with outstretched 
arms, uttered a low, solemn cry, and then 
prostrated themselves in prayer. It was a 
scene not to be painted by any words. 

We are now (May 4th) among the exqui- 
site violet islands of the Agean; pale blue 
heavens, blue islands, a shade deeper than 
the sky, sea of intensest purple, this is what 
we saw day after day, What enchanted names 
bear these low-lying rocks! We glide by very 
gently, and have plenty of time to recall what 
little we know of ancient song or story. First 
comes sunny Rhodes, of which Horace sings 
and Pliny records that the Rhodians never 
lived a day without seeing the sun; then 
Cos, where the laughing philosopher was born, 
also Prodicus, the sophist. We must have 
passed close to Patmos. Then we came to 
Samos — “ the olive - planted Samos,” wrote 
ZEschylus—Samos, once the brilliant centre of 
Tonia, the birthplace of Pythagoras, where Poly- 
crates held splendid court, celebrated for arts, 
commerce, mines. This tyrant king of a pi- 
rate state was the model Caligula would have 
fain imitated. All the rarities that money 
could purchase were bought by Polycrates ; 
pointer-dogs from Epirus, Milesian sheep and 
Naxian goats for the pastures, gorgeous tropi- 
cal plants for his gardens, works of art, beau- 
tiful slaves to attend his table, where he en- 
tertained Anacreon of Teos, Ibycus of Rhe- 
gium, and other wits and poets. But lust of 
wealth was the ruin of Polycrates ; and his 
end was to hang on a cross, in fulfillment of a 
prophecy, “ bathed by Zeus, anointed by the 
sun, food of the birds and of the air.” Next 
came Scio, which may have been the birth- 
place of Homer, as well as any other of the 
nineteen cities that contend for the honor. 
Scio is also noteworthy as the first seat of 
bronze-founding. Here, indeed, the art of 
soldering in bronze was discovered by Glau- 
cus. It is said that the great abundance of 
gummy plants growing on the island contrib- 
uted to the perfection of the art, being exten- 
sively used in the process. Scio was a busy 
seat of trade before its destruction. 

We neared Scio at midnight. I was sleep- 
ing profoundly, when my companion rushed 
into my cabin, crying, “We are at Scio!” 
and, shaking off my drowsiness for Homer’s 
sake, I dressed hastily and went on deck. It 
was « brilliant, starlit, moonlit night. We 
saw a little rocky island, looking black as jet 
against the heavens, and terraces of white 
houses built close to the sea, a few ships in 
the harbor, and lights gleaming here and 
there. This is all we saw of Scio, but it was 
worth seeing. 

Here we landed a charming Greek family, 
with their English governess and English- 
speaking children ; then set sail again. 

I may remark, by-the-way, that, through- 
out this journey, we were much struck by the 
strong predilection for the English language 
shown by the Greeks. Whenever we came 





in friendly contact with Greek families, we 
were sure to find that the children were being 
brought up to speak English ; and, flattering 
as this might be to national vanity, the per- 
petual recurrence of bad English was very 
trying to sensitive ears. 

The next morning we slowly entered the 
beautiful land-locked bay of Smyrna. A de- 
licious breeze was blowing from the land, the 
sky was of tender blue, the distant mountains 
of delicate violet, while bright - green hills 
sloped down to the edge of the calm, purple 
waves with many 


“ A flowery lea 
Between the barren mountains and the sea."’ 


From the gardens and orange - groves, and 
cypress-trees, came breaths of fragrance that 
seemed almost like a welcome, while little 
fishing-boats, with dazzling white sails, glided 
about gracefully as swans. 

The aspect of Smyrna from the sea is very 
enticing ; its white houses with green shut- 
ters, flower - gardens, windmills, and back- 
ground of sunny hills, make up a cheerful and 
harmonious picture. 

We were to stay here two days, and then 
change boats; so we went on shore, hoping 
to see Ephesus. This, however, turned out 
to be an impossibility on account of the rail- 
way arrangements, The train goes one day 
and returns the next, but it starts before the 
arrival of the Alexandria boat, and it returns 
too late for the Syra boat, so that for travel- 
ers bound direct to Athens, the railway to 
Ephesus is of no practical use whatever. 
This is a pity. However, our day at Smyrna 
was very interesting. First of all we drove 
to what is called Diana's Bath. The road lay 
for some time along a little river, the banks 
of which were a tangle of rushes, large yellow 
irises and mallows in full flower; in the 
distance rose amethyst mountains, thickly 
wooded at the base with cypress, mulberry, 
fig, and sycamore. A fresh breeze met us as 
we went, and what a treat is a land-breeze 
after many weeks or days at sea! The bath 
is an oblong basin of the most transparent 
water I ever saw, bordered with rose-bushes 
and mulberry-trees. Close by is a large corn- 
mill. It was but a glimpse that we got of the 
scenery of Asia Minor, yet a glimpse brimful 
of suggestion and interest; peaceful, pas- 
toral, poetic, delicious at the time, and re- 
freshing to look back upon. 

On returning to Smyrna, we set out for a 
stroll through the bazaars, under the guidance 
of a very stupid and exorbitant interpreter, 
from whom may Heaven defend future travel- 
ers! He was good-natured, and spoke Eng- 
lish, so that we might have fared worse, per- 
haps—always a satisfactory thought after 
having been cheated. 

Of the Smyrna bazaars it is not worth 
while speaking, except to advise people not 
to visit them without plenty of money in their 
pockets. The carpets are temptations agon- 
izing as those of Tantalus to the poor tourist. 
A large price is still asked for a carpet only 
six foot square, like Prince Houssain’s, and 
if it does not possess the magic quality of 
transporting you bodily to any longed - for 
place, at least at the sight of it you are in 
spirit borne to the gorgeous East whence it 
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has come. Do not go to Smyrna, therefore, 
unless you happen at the time to be rich 
enough for such a purchase. Every carpet I 
saw at Smyrna was enough to drive anybody 
possessing a particle of artistic feeling well- 
nigh crazy with delight. There is a new 
mosque, to which travelers are taken, the 
floors of which are covered with the richest 
Persian, Turkish, and Syrian rugs, and in 
the poorest little bazaar there is always a 
beautiful carpet for the master. 

The glimpses we got of the private dwell- 
ings gave us a very pleasant idea of domestic 
comfort in Smyrna; the houses are large, 
cool, and spacious, with open courts, where 
we saw family groups enjoying themselves. 
These courts are often planted with trees and 
flowers, and to the passer-by wear an inviting 
aspect. As we toiled painfully after our 
guide in the close, unpaved streets, we wished 
heartily that some magical invitation would 
be sent out to us to eat with Aladdin and his 
mother. But no such luck happened, and we 
had to content ourselves with a draught of 
lemonade prosaically purchased at a shop for 
twopence. 

We were next taken to see the dancing 
dervishes. I suppose the dervishes enjoy it 
themselves, or they would not do it; but their 
performance has little edification for the 
spectators. 

When we entered the gallery, all was still, 
the lines of spectators around us, the ever- 
increasing crowd of performers below. By- 
and-by, the squatted figure of a dervish, hav- 
ing a sweet little child of about five years be- 
side him, sets up a howling which means 
Allah il Allah; one by one the by-standers 
take up the cry, which gathers in savageness 
and intensity till it more nearly approaches 
the howling of wild animals than any thing 
human. After a time the leader rises, and a 
circle is formed around him of about a dozen 
men, with three little children in the midst. 
They move backward and forward, keeping 
up the same cry, till they are joined by two, 
three, five, ten, twenty; it is impossible to 
count them, for the noise and movement 
makes me giddy. At last the circle of yell- 
ing, writhing, glaring men is complete. Back- 
ward, forward, backward, forward, go the tur- 
baned heads, louder and louder grows the re- 
iterated chant, La Allah il Allah. It seems 
as if they would never stop, and with their 
increasing animation is mixed an element of 
ecstasy, fanaticism, craziness, I know not by 
what name to call it, which drives us away 
half frightened. There was one horrible- 
looking creature whose face haunted me for 
days after, like a nightmare. 

Next day we went on board the Archduch- 
ess Carlotta, a splendid Austrian Lloyd screw- 
steamer, new, clean, and handsomely fitted 
up, that was to take us as faras Syra. We 
did not start till nightfall, and very amusing 
it was to watch the passengers embarking. 
A gayer scene never surely delighted the eyes 
of, color-loving travelers. First of all, think 
of the background, sea smooth and green as 
polished malachite; sky, a vault of turquoise; 
and then try to imagine dozens of boats com- 
ing, one after the other, from the gleaming 
white city, each manned by sunburnt pictu- 
resque figures wearing white shirts and brill- 








iant sashes, and filled with passengers in di- 
verse and rich costumes. 

Now a boat approaches bearing half a 
dozen green-turbaned Turks; now it is two 
brown-robed, bearded, Carmelite monks, who 
climb the vessel’s side. Armenians, Jews, 
Turks, Egyptians, Russians, Greeks, are to 
travel with us as far as Syra, and if we could 
only sketch a little we should bring home 
costumes enough for a dozen fancy balls. 
The dresses of the Smyrna Jews are very gay 
and fantastic. We had on board a lady and 
her little daughter, dressed in long mantles 
of salmon-colored cashmere lined with gray 
fur, petticoat and trousers of gay-colored 
muslin, bright little gauze handkerchiefs 
round their heads, and properly adorned with 
ornaments. The men wore the same kind of 
mantle, lined with fur dyed brown, red, or 
orange, colored cambric shirts, with silk 
searfs round the waist, rather full trousers 
and slippers. One or two had on long loose 
cloaks of dark-blue cloth with violet hoods, 
full black trousers reaching to the knee, and 
white stockings. There was stil] another 
variety of dress, that consisted of a bright- 
blue zouave jacket, full Turkish trousers of 
dark olive-green, and waistcoats or shirts of 
gay figured muslin. Amid this dazzling com- 
pany we felt almost as much at a disadvan- 
tage as two dowdy gray guinea-fowls that have 
strayed among a group of peacocks. What 
must the peacocks have thought of our sober- 
colored traveling-dresses, gray water-proof 
cloth, unrelieved by a single adornment? We 
beheld their splendor meekly. 

In the mean time the Turkish gentleman 
with the innumerable wives, who had just re- 
turned from Smyrna, spreads his carpet and 
performs his devotions, apparently nowise 
disturbed by the bustle around him. The 
Carmelite monks also become absorbed in 
their little books of devotion. The sun sets 
with more than usual magnificence, soon the 
business of embarking ceases, and we weigh 
anchor, gliding out of the bay of Smyrna 
amid the blaze of purple-golden heavens. 
Then follows a long, languid twilight, a glory 
of southern stars, and a long, quiet night. 
We are, of course, early on deck for the sake 
of the sunrise; or, if too late for that, the 
early breeze, and the sight of what blue isl- 
ands may be seen of the Cyclades, or Circle 
Islands, that were supposed by the worship- 
ers of Apollo to surround the sacred isle of 
Delos in a solemn circle. We see Delos, 
birthplace of Apollo ani Artemis, where in 
this sweetest season of the year, was held the 
splendid spring festival. Before us is a mere 
mass of soft, gray rock, rising from the bright 
blue sea. Paros we see from a distance only, 
one of the most magnificent of these moun- 
tain islands. How well they deserve the 
epithet given them by the Greek poets—“ the 
island-rocks !” 

A whole day we have of such enchant- 
ment, and, on the fifth from leaving Alexan- 
dria, anchor off the little island of Syra. It 
is Sunday, and the distant church-bells invite 
us to go ashore; the green hills, cheerful lit- 
tle white town and harbor, seem to invite us 
too; yet, as it is burning hot, and we feel 
lazy, we refrain. 

At Syra we leave the Archduchess Car- 





lotta, and embark on the small and somewhat 
dirty little steamer, the Schild, which plies 
between Syra and the Pirsus. 

At nightfall we set sail for Athens. We 
do not go to bed, but, wrapped in our rugs, 
lie on the floor of our cabin, to dream, “ be, 
twixt sleeping and waking,” of Athens. The 
steamer glides along so gently, that we hard- 
ly know we are moving; and, at daybreak, 
we cast anchor in the Pirsus, and, of course, 
go on shore with all possible: speed, feeling 
ready to fall on our knees and kiss the sacred 
soil we touch for the first time. 





MISCELLANY. 


ARCHERY. 
(From the “Revisep American Crctorapia,” now in course 
of publication by D. Appleton & Co.) 

RCHERY, the art of shooting with the 
bow, which is probably the oldest 
weapon for use in other than hand-to-hand 
combats, and the earliest implement of the 
chase. The mention of the bowin the old- 
est portions of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
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its constant appearance in the sculptures of 
Nineveh and of Egypt, show that it was used 
by the Oriental nations from the earliest 
times ; and these nations long preserved their 
superiority in its use; for the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who themselves made little use of the 
bow, though they employed foreign archers 
as mercenaries, found in their wars with East 
ern races that bowmen formed the chief 
strength of their enemies. The Cretans, how- 
ever, excelled in the use of that weapon. 
The Persians, Parthians, and Numidians, were 
among the best archers of antiquity of whom 
we have authentic record. In India and China 
the bow was also the chief weapon; and it 
was probably of the same form as those now 
known in these countries, though seldom 
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used. But the great period of archery began 
with the Norman conquest of England, when 
the long- bow, originally a weapon of the 
Norse tribes, and brought into Western Eu- 
rope by Duke Rollo, was used with such effect 
by the Normans that the Saxons found no 
weapon to successfully oppose it. 
Upon the amalgamation of the 
two peoples into one nation, it be- 
came the English national weap- 
on, and was rapidly made famous. 
The proper length of the long- 
bow was the height of the archer 
using it. The arrow was half as 
long as the bow; from sixty to 
ninety pounds was the force need- 
ed to draw a fitting arrow to the 
head on a bow six feet long. 
Such an arrow was called “a 
cloth-yard shaft,” from the meas- 
ure, a cloth-yard, or three feet. 
The long-bow was made of Span- 

ish yew, English yew, or ash— 

mentioned in the order of their 

excellence for the purpose. Ar- 

rows were made of ash, oak, 
and yew, weighed from twen- 
ty to twenty-four pennyweights, 
were tipped with steel and feath- 
ered with goose-feathers. The 
bowstrings were of plaited silk. 
The power of flight, correctness 
of aim, and penetration of these 
terrible missiles, were prodigious. 
In shooting-matches, three hun- 
dred yards was the common range, 
and the ordinary mark was a straight willow 
or hazel rod, as thick as a man’s thumb, and 
five feet long ; and such a mark a good archer 
held it a shame to miss. At two hundred 
yards no armor but the best Spanish or Milan 
steel plate could resist the English arrow; 
and the legends of men and horses shot 
through and through are proved by corslets 
of the stoutest plate, preserved in several col- 
lections, where the shafts have been driven 
through the breastplate and the whole body 
of the wearer, and then through the steel 
back-plate, not inferior in strength to the 
breastplate. In shooting, the long-bow was 
held perpendicularly at arm’s-length, and the 
bowstring drawn back until the arrow-feath- 
ers were opposite the right ear. While the 
English archers were the best in the world, 
and their long-bow was the most formidable 
weapon, several nations of Continental Eu- 
rope acquired great dexterity in the use of 
the cross-bow, or arbalest. This consisted of 
a bow fixed transversely at the end of a wooden 
stock somewhat resembling a modern gun- 
stock ; along the top of the stock ran a bar- 
rel, slit nearly to the muzzle, in such a man- 
ner that the string of the bow could pass 
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through the slit and be drawn along it until 
caught by a trigger ; this latter being pressed, 
the string was released, and swept forward 
with great force along the slit barrel, dis- 
charging the bolt or arrow which had been 
placed in it. Sometimes the arrow was placed 
in a simple groove in the top of the stock, 
along which the released string swept. This 
bow was generally of steel, and so strong that 
a steel winch was often fixed to the stock for 
the purpose of drawing back the cord. In 
shooting, the cross-bow was aimed from the 
shoulder, like a musket. The Genoese were 
famous cross-bow-men, and several provinces 
of France furnished good archers. Archery 
disappeared as fire-arms came into use; and, 
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as an instrument of war and the chase, the 
bow is now confined to the most savage tribes. 
Many of the North-American Indians were 
expert with the bow; but they early adopted 
the musket or the rifle, and now, except among 
the most remote frontier tribes, the bow is 
never seen unless in the hands of children, or 
as an implement for catching fish. The Co- 
manches, however, are an exception, for to 
this day their force consists in their skillful 
archery. Their bows are short, and their ar- 
rows clumsily pointed ; but they are properly 
feathered, and the warriors discharge them 
with such force that they have been known 
to pass entirely through the body of a bison. 
Among many of the African tribes, too, the 
bow is still in use. 


—_—>—_ 


FRENCH LITERATURE PRECEDING 
THE REVOLUTION. 


The poetry of the age of Louis XV. still 
retained many of the characteristics of that 
of the Regency. Asa French writer remarks, 
“it was not Christian, but heathen; poets 
spoke the heathen language of Tibullus, Ca- 
tullus, Propertius, Ovid. Voltaire, Dorat, 
St.-Lambert, Marmontel, Gentil-Bernard, were 
mere echoes of the Greek and the Roman; all 
alike breathed sensualism.” But the litera- 
ture of the my yf was inert; its writers 
eared nothing for proselytizing; they wrote 
for the coteries, for fine ladies and gentlemen, 
for epicurean philosophers—that is to say, 
for their patrons or their equals; the bour- 

is, the artisan, belonged to another world, 
with which they had nosympathy. But, tow- 
ard the middle of the eighteenth century, 
there began to arise a more universal litera- 
ture—a literature that appealed to all; a lit- 
erature of propagandism whose utterances 
went not forth from gilded salons, but from 
garret and cottage; from men whose sympa- 
thies were with the masses from which they 
had sprung; whose object was to emancipate 
the human mind from the tyranny of tradi- 
tion. Such men were Diderot, D’Alembert, 
and, above all, Rousseau. ‘To dissipate 
prejudice, to annihilate error, to enlighten 
the human race, and to render truth trium- 





phant:” this was the motto of the Encyclo- 
ists. 

The eighteenth century opened with doubt 
and closed with atheism. Descartes, Leib- 
nitz, Fréret, Fourmont, Montesquieu, were 
succeeded by Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, 
Rousseau. The cleansing waters of the refor- 
mation, unhappily for her, were dammed 
back, and flowed into France only in little 
streamlets, that produced a scarcely suscep- 
tible effect upon the land, and so it was still 
cumbered by the rottenness of an effete re- 
ligious system.* For centuries the dissolute 
and anomalous lives of the clergy had been 
patent to all men. Chaucer, Rabelais, and 
scores of minor writers, had mercilessly sati- 
rized them. But the human mind, fettered by 
antique custom and superstitions, still looked 
upon the man and the creed as indivisible, as 
they probably were in the blind mechanical 
faith of the age. Except in times of wild 
commotion, like the Fronde, when every bond, 
social and religious, was broken, the clergy 
had made at least a pretense to sanctimony, 
to a belief in the dogmas they preached, al- 
though even under the stern rule of Louis XIV. 

“ Their best conscience 

Was, not to leave undone, but keep unknown.” 
It was reserved, however, for the eighteenth 
century to show to the world the monstrous 
prodigy of a clergy living in open profligacy, 
frequenters of brothels, companions of cour- 
tesans, rivals of the most abandoned roués ; 
of a blaspheming clergy who ridiculed their 
religion and their God, until an adbé, before 
a full assemblage of the Sorbonne, sustained 
a thesis that the revelation of Moses was a 
lie, and Christ almost an hypothesis! In op- 
position to these were the bigoted supporters 
of the bull “ Unigenitus,” who thrust out of 
the pale of the Church and consigned to eter- 
nal perdition all who did not conform within 
the narrowest limits of dogmatic belief; men 
who would fain have repressed all liberty of 
thought with fire, and sword, and torture. 
Such was the Church of the age: haif atheism, 
half bigotry, and no Christianity. The people 
were distracted between belief and unbelief, 
between agonizing doubts concerning the 
souls of those to whom the bull had denied 
salvation and a hatred of all religion. In the 
midst of these dissensions the first number 
of the Encyclopédie appeared. Men hailed it 
as a new revelation, its writers as the libera- 
tors of human thought, liberators who had 
stepped forth to strike the chains of bigotry 
and superstition from off their souls, and ex- 
orcise the demons of supernatural terror, 
Who can wonder that these formula-sickened 
wretches, in whose eyes Christianity was a 
mere cloak to hide priestly vices, a mass of 
dry bones, of lying relics, should leap into 
the arms of Skepticism, in whose bosom, 
blank and dreary as it might be, there was at 
least no hell-fire? To the powerful pens of 
D’Alembert and Diderot was added the levia- 
than one of Voltaire. The Jesuits, of whom 
these men were pupils, at once waged war 
against this new birth of thought; the Dncy- 
lopédie was suppressed ; the people regarded 
its writers as martyrs to their cause, and dis- 
ciples daily increased. The Encyclopédie, spite 
of royal and priestly prohibition, continued 
to be written, to be printed, and to be surrep- 
titiously published. Caution and fear of con- 
sequences had at first restrained its freedom 
of expression within certain bounds; prohi- 
bition rendered such caution useless, and so 
its pages henceforth breathed materialism pur 
et simple. The most powerful of this school 
of skeptics in social position were Helvetius 
and the Baron d’Holbach, in whose splendid 
salons, and about whose luxurious tables, 





* I do not intend by this sentence to cast an in- 
sult upon the rines of the Catholic faith; not 
effects of 


with the polemical, but with the social 
that movement has this article to do. 
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loaded with all that could charm the senses, 
thered all the philosophers and wits of 
Paris. Among this coterie of materialists, 
the object of whose lives was the subversion 
of Christianity, Voltuire, that scape-goat of 
r prejudice, was, perhaps, the most rev- 
erent. Priesthoods of all creeds and nations 
were his abhorrence, and it must be confessed 
that, although he was a bitter opponent to 
revealed religion, no man believed more pro- 
foundly in the existence of a Deity. There 
was one who occasionally mingled with this 
society, a shy, sensitive, solitary, half-crazed 
being, and yet the greatest genius of them 
all ; this man was Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the 
phet and law-giver of the Revolution. 
oltaire, who wrote so glibly upon equality 
and liberty, and who was ever denouncing 
the false, the artificial, and traditional, was 
himself an aristocrat in ideas, and the most 
artificial and traditional of writers and think- 
ers; he was an imitator of Greece and Rome 
—a large portion of his phraseology is a jar- 
gon of classical allusions ; he could not write 
a little poem, or even a letter, without filling 
it with the personages and stories of heathen 
mythology. It was certainly the jargon of 
the age; but the man who writes in the same 
style as his contemporaries cannot be called 
original. His irony and satire are keen, brill- 
fant, polished, but cold as steel; it is the 
satire of a scholar and a skeptic; it was in- 
spired at petits soupers, composed in. gilded 
drawing-rooms ; like the heroes of his plays, 
it smacks of powdered hair and red-heeled 
shoes; it was written for the delight of fine 
gentlemen and philosophers, and one must be 
something of a fine gentleman or a philoso- 
pher to relish it. It might dispose men to 
sneer and speculate, and enunciate infidel 
theories over their wine, but scavcely to rush 
forth with fire and sword as propagandists of 
a new gospel; it lacks the subtile lame that 
fires the souls of half-educated enthusiasts— 
the men who are the creators of revolutions. 
Voltaire is never intensely in earnest. In all 
these elements Rousseau is his opposite. He 
follows no model of defunct antiquity, speaks 
in no jargon of extinct creeds; he disdainfully 
easts aside all tradition, all laws, social, po- 
litical, and dogmatic; all to him are alike 
false, artificial, oppressive, and infamous; he 
strips man of every attribute of civilization, 
of all that he has learned since the days of 
Adam—nay, of every rag of artificial cloth- 
ing, and makes him stand forth once more 
the naked savage. “ Here,” he cries, “is the 
primitive model. If you would be happy, if 
you would be virtuous, cast off this huge mass 
of vice and misery you name civilization, the 
burden of which grows heavier with every 
century ; acknowledge no laws but those of 
Nature ; let the forest, canopied by the blue 
profound, be your temple, the hills your al- 
tars; let no priest stand between you and the 
Great Spirit; seek no protection beyond your 
good right arm; seek no man’s help to clothe 
or feed you; be wholly self-reliant; love as 
your heart dictates, untrammeled by irksome 
fetters.” Think of these doctrines as clothed 
in the fervid language of intense conviction, 
saturated with the passionate, the mad enthu- 
siasm, that filled the soul of this extraordi- 
nary man, falling upon the jaded ears of a 
corrupt, effete, moribund society, that almost 
longed for its own dissolution! They fired 
the souls of visionary dreamers with Utopian 
hopes; to the impoverished man of gentle 
birth, reduced by his own or his forefathers’ 
extravagance to be a mere tiller of the soil, 
whose galled pride hated his own order, they 
promised regeneration ; to the poor ambitious 
scholar, to the struggling man of liberal pro- 
fession, stung by the sense of mean birth 
chafing against the restrictions of caste, they 
opened a prospect of power, a hope of revenge 
against the order that despised him. The 
heart of every man who was low and desired 





to be high leaped toward the preacher whose 
text was “ALL MEN ARE EQUAL!” Most en- 
ticing and delusive of cries! Dim echoes of 
this new gospel penetrated even into the foul 
alleys of the great cities and into the squalid 
cabins of the peasantry, where hurger, pesti- 
lence, and death, held their court. Infected 
by the spirit of such a creed, they longed to 
free their limbs from the fetters that had 
eaten into and rusted in their flesh for ages ; 
they gasped for one breath of liberty. Year 
by year this feeling intensified until it became 
delirium, until it chanted the Marseillaise, 
danced the carmagnole, and erected the guillo- 
tine. Yes, R u was indeed the “‘ Evan- 
gelist” of the Revolution.— Temple Bar. 





_—_—— 


EARLY DAYS OF EUGENE SUE. 


Eugéne Sue’s grandfather, Jean Joseph 
Sue (1710-"92), was one of the most remark- 
able medical professors of bis time. To save 
his pupils the trouble and tedium of overmuch 
practical dissection, he caused huge charts to 
be produced, whereon were represented, in 
their natural size, all parts of the body in 
anatomical detail. He was possessed of a 
quite celebrated collection of monstrosities. 
To what convolution of the brain can we at- 
tribute a special faculty or taste like this? 
Under whatever bump, phrenologically speak- 
ing, such characteristic qualities may have 
resided, they appear to have been fully repro- 
duced in the son in quite another sphere. 
While the grandfather painted, in realistic 
and often ghastly hues, detail by detail, limb 
by limb, the body anatomical, the grandson 
painted, with the very same colors, in the 
identical realistic fashion, detail by detail, 
the body social. While the grandfather col- 
lected bodily monstrosities for his museum, 
the grandson scoured the slums and evil 
haunts of Paris for monstrosities of character 
to add to his prodigious romances. Eugéne 
Sue's father, too, was a famous anatomist, 
author of several works of weirdly-sounding 
titles, as, for instance, ‘‘ Opinion on the Guil- 
lotine, and on the Pain that survives Decapita- 
tion,” or, again, “ Essays on the Physiognomy 
of living Bodies, ranging from the Plant to 
the Man.” The son used the literary scalpel 
with a truly medical sang-froid, and bared the 
very nerves of his puppets’ purposes in his 
novels. How he loves to anatomize, to ana- 
lyze, to probe! With what cruel calm does 
he not reveal the horrid epidermis of an evil- 
scarred villain! . . . Like Théophile Gautier, 
like Alexandre Dumas, like Balzac, young 
Sue was a slow boy at school. Dumas, with 
his usual avidity in doing any thing which 
will contribute to his own glorification, when 
he has to consider the fuct of his own juve- 
nile obtuseness, argues that mediocrity in the 
classics is the essential condition of all future 
renown. Perhaps, as an additional reason for 
his after-greatness, Dumas would be disposed 
to adduce the fact that his friend Sue, when a 
young man, was want to pillage the wine-cel- 
lar of his father the doctor. Papa Sue had 
many noble and illustrious clients who gave 
him rare wines, or came to his house to drink 
them. The youth, who, be it remembered, 
became subsequently one of the advocates of 
equality, appears to have thought that he had 
as much right to these precious vintages as 
any great personage among his father’s 
friends; so he spared neither the Johannis- 
berg of Metternich, nor the Liebfraumilch of 
the King of Prussia, nor the Tokay of the 
Emperor of Austria, in his thirst. More than 
this, he and his young friends were cruel 
enough to replace these dainty liquids by 
nameless chemical preparations of disagree- 
able character. Papa Sue, discovering the 
trick, and recognizing in such precocity on 
the part of his son evidence of future medical 
celebrity, promptly obtained for him a berth 














as military surgeon in the army destined for 
Spain, in which position he served during the 
campaign. After the war he returned to 
Paris, and, having for his friends the aristo- 
crats of the régime of the Restoration, he 
launched into extravagances which rather 
shocked the illustrious court physician, his 
father. He borrowed money, and set up a 
magnificent chariot, with horses and groom 
complete. On all accounts, it was found 
more expedient that he should travel again ; 
and he was enabled to transfer himself, keep- 
ing his rank, to the French naval service. 
He visited America and Asia, remained a 
short time in the Antilles, and traversed the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. When at home 
again he got into another scrape with his fa- 
ther, by making a feast for his friends out of 
a merino sheep which the old gentleman pre- 
served as a specimen of the breed. In 1828 
he embarked in the squadron that was dis- 
patched to the succor of Greece in the insur- 
rection for independence. While on this voy- 
age he was present at the celebrated naval 
battle of Navarino. It was at this period, 
doubtless, that his mind was so impressed 
with his adventures at sea and the battles he 
witnessed, as to produce the result, in after- 
years, of the naval romances which laid the 
foundation of his fame as a novelist. Soon 
after this time his maternal grandfather died, 
leaving him a small fortune of some eighty 
thousand francs. With this sum he furnished 
splendidly a suite of rooms, and indulged his 
taste for sumptuous living. In 1829 his fa- 
ther died, leaving him half of a very respecta- 
ble fortune. After this event he renounced 
not only his sea-life, but also the medical 
profession, which it is probable he had en- 
tered more from the wish of his father te 
keep up the family tradition of academic 
honor than from any love of his own for 
medicine. 

After the battle of Navarino any thing 
relating to the sea became the fashion in Pa- 
risian society. Stories of long sea-voyages 
were the rage; and Fenimore Cooper’s earlier 
novels, which treat of life on the sea, were 
brought over to Paris, translated, and eagerly 
devoured. Young exquisites, smooth-water 
navigators, who had seen no other ocean than 
the fountains in the squares, or the placid 
surface of the silvery Seine, introduced a 
marine tinge into their conversation, and 
affected a nautical ie of manner. They 
would cluster like bees about the studio of M. 
Gudin, the great marine painter of the day. 
Thither, too, would Sue resort, finding him- 
self a lion among rose-water mariners and 
fictitious naval heroes. He had received the 
true baptism of the sea, and could descant, 
with some appearance of real experience, 
upon nautical details, the toilette of a frigate, 
or the skimming flight of a brig. He was 
granted a magnificent opportunity of talking 
“shop” with honor. 

He began to take lessons in painting, and 
to do a little occasional scribbling. In the 
former study he became one of M. Gudin’s 
most promising pupils; in the latter he pro- 
gressed until he was able to undertake more 
important works than mere desultory journal- 
ism. He had a reason, too, for entering upon 
serious labor. As a young dandy of fashion- 
able and wealthy circles, a man of pleasure, 
and one of the founders of the Jockey Club, 
his réle led him into expenses which his for- 
tune was found inadequate to meet. His fa- 
ther’s and grandfather’s legacies were becom- 
ing exhausted, and his impending impecuni- 
osity transformed tke extravagant Sybarite 
into a keen-eyed and practical man of busi- 
ness. As the nautical yarns which he had 
been in the habit of spinning before his fash- 
ionable friends had earned for him so m 
prestige and popularity, it occurred to him to 
utilize the power he had gained. He began to 
write naval novels. Soon the word was passed 
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among the frequenters of the aristocratic 
salons that a French Fenimore Cooper was 
come forth. A literary revolution was in 
progress, and the realistic narratives of one 
who had been a veritable spectator of the 
sublime drama of ocean and of the terrible 
human struggles that took place in the 
dramas that the sea was witness to, obtained 
a foremost place. “ Plick et Plock,’’ “ Atar- 
Gull,” “Salamandre,” “ Vigie de Koatven,” 
were the chief of the earlier works which re- 
deemed Sue from pecuniary adversity and en- 
abled him to sustain his wonted magnificence. 
The hero of the first romance was a pirate 
captain, and the critics were in ecstasies. 
“Come from the bottom of the waves which 
were your glorious tombs!” said one rhap- 
sodical reviewer — “‘ come, filibusters, buc- 
eaneers, corsairs, pirates, wolves of the sea! 
You have at last a Homer to sing you the 
mysterious Iliad of the ocean!” In another 
novel was shown the negro-slaver engaged in 
his horrid traffic. In a third, “Gitane,” a 
contrabandist supplied the interest of the 
plot. In “ Vigie” the illustrious officers of 
the French navy were grouped together. In 
“Salamandre” the hero is the fighting cap- 
tain, who, by his glorious exploits abroad, up- 
holds a beneficent, protecting shield over his 
compatriots at home. The novels of this se- 
ries were chiefly intricate combinations of 
murders, plots, villainies, intrigues, conspira- 
cies, and things horrible and sanguinary in 
general, They brought, however, much grist 
to their author’s mill, and enabled him to 
keep up his prodigal display of wealth and 
luxury.—London Society. 





THREE FRENCH ACTRESSES. 


When the storm of the Revolution had 
swept by, the French stage was again full of 
talent and beauty. Talma reappeared, and soon 
after three actresses set the town mad. There 
was Mdlle. Georges, a dazzling beauty of six- 
teen, a mere child, who had come up from 
Normandy, and who knew nothing more of 
the stage than that richly-dressed actors there 
represented the sorrows, passion, and heroism 
of ancient times. Of those ancient times she 
knew no more than what she learned in Cor- 
neille and Racine. But she had no sooner 
trod the stage, as Agrippina, than she was at 
once accepted as a great mistress of her art. 
Her beauty, her voice, her smile, her genius, 
and her talent, caused her to be hailed queen ; 
but not quite unanimously. There was al- 
ready a recognized queen of tragedy on the 
same stage, Mdlle. Duchesnois. This older 
queen (originally a dress-maker, next, like Mrs. 
Siddons, a lady’s-maid) was as noble an ac- 
tress as Mdille. Georges, but her noble style 
was not supported by personal beauty. She 
was, perhaps, the ugliest woman that had ever 
held an audience in thrall by force of her 
genius and ability alone. While song-writers 
celebrated the eharms of Mdlle. Georges, por- 
trait-painters, too cruelly faithful, placed the 
sublime ugliness of Mdlle. Duchesnois in the 
shop-windows. There she was to be seen in 
character, with one of the lines she had to 
utter in it as the epigraph : 

“Le roi parut touché de mes faibles attraits."’ 


Even Talleyrand stooped to point a joke at 
her expense. A certain lady had no teeth. 
Mdlle. Duchesnois Aad, but they were not 
pleasant-to see. “If,” said Talleyrand, al- 
luding to the certain lady, “if Madame —— 
had teeth, she would be as ugly as Malle. 
Duchesnois.”’ 

Between these two queens of tragedy the 
company of the Théatre Frangais were as di- 
vided in their allegiance as the public them- 
selves. The Emperor Napoleon and Queen 
Hortense were admirers of Mdlle. Georges ; 
he covered her with diamonds, and he is said 
to have lent her those of his wife Josephine, 








who was the friend of Mdlle. Duchesnois. 
Bourbonites and Republicans also adopted 
Mdlle. Duchesnois, who was adopted by Mdlle. 
Dumesnil. Talma paid allegiance to the same 
lady, while Lafon swore only by Mdlle. Georges, 
in whose behalf Mdlle. Raucourt once nearly 
strangled Duchesnois. In society, every mem- 
ber of that awful institution was compelled 
to choose a side and a night. One queen 
played on a Monday, the other on a Wednes- 
day; Mdlle. Georges on Friday, and Duches- 
nois again on Sunday; and on the interven- 
ing nights the brilliant muse of comedy, Mdlle. 
Mars (as the daughter of Monvel, the actor, 
always called herself), came and made Paris 
ecstatic with her Eimire, ber Céliméne, and 
other characters. Of these three supreme ac- 
tresses, Mdlle. Mars alone never grew old on the 
stage, in voice, figure, movement, action, feat- 
ure, or expression. I recollect her well at 
sixty, creating the part of Mdlle. de Belleisle, a 
young girl of sixteen; and Mdlle. Mars that 
night was sixteen, and no more. It was only 
by putting the dinocle to the eyes that you 
might fancy you saw something older—but the 
voice! It was the pure, sweet, gentle, pene- 
trating, delicious voice of her youth—ever 
youthful. Jules Janin describes the nights 
on which the brilliant and graceful Mdlle. 
Mars acted, as intervals. of inexpressible 
charm, moments of luxurious rest. Factions 
were silenced. The two queens of tragedy 
were forgotten for a night, and all the homage 
was for the queen of comedy. 

The beauty, youth, and talent of Mdlle. 
Georges would probably have secured her seat 
on an undisputed throne, only for the caprices 
that accompany those three inestimable pos- 
sessions. The youthful muse suddenly disap- 
peared. She rose again in Russia, whither 
she had been tempted by the imperial liber- 
ality of Alexander the Czar. She was queen- 
ing it there in more queenly fashion than ever ; 
her name glittered on the walls of Moscow 
when the Grand Army of France scattered 
all such glories and wrecked its own. A 
quarter of a million of men perished in that 
bloody drama, but the tragedy queen con- 
trived to get safe and sound over the frontier. 

Thenceforth she gleamed like a meteor 
from nation to nation. Mdlle. Duchesnois 
and Mdlle. Mars held the spectres of tragedy 
and comedy between them. They reigned 
with glory, and when their evening of life 
came on they departed with dignity—Duches- 
nois in 1835. The more impetuous Mdlle. 
Georges flashed now here now there, and 
blinded spectators by her beauty, as she daz- 
zled them by her talent. The joy of acting, 
the ecstasy of being applauded, soon became 
all she cared for. One time she was entranc- 
ing audiences in the most magnificent thea- 
tres; at another, she was playing with stroll- 
ers on the most primitive of stages; but al- 
ways with the same care. Now, the Parisians 
hailed the return of their queen; in a month 
she was acting Jphigenia to the Tartars of the 
Crimea ! 

When the other once youthful queens of 
tragedy and comedy were approaching the 
sunset glories of their reigns, Mdlle. Georges, 
in her mature and majestic beauty too, seized 
a@ new sceptre, mounted a new throne, and 
reigned supreme in a new kingdom. She be- 
came the queen of drama—not melodrima ; 
of that prose tragedy which is full of action, 
emotion, passion, and strong contrasts. Ra- 
cine and Corneille were no longer the foun- 
tains at which she quaffed long draughts of 
inspiration. New writers hailed her as their 
muse and interpreter. She was the original 
Christine at Fontainebleau, in Dumas’s piece 
so named, and Victor Hugo wrote for her his 
terrible “Mary Tudor” and his “ Lucrezia 
Borgia.” It was a delicious terror, a fearful 
delight, a painful pleasure, to see this won- 
derful woman transform herself into those 
other women, and seem the awful reality 








which she was only—but earnestly, valiantly, 
artistically—acting. She could be every thi 
by turns: proud and cruel as Lady M 
tender and gentle as Desdemona. Malle. 
Georges, however, found a rival queen in 
drama, as she had done in tragedy—Madame 
Allan Dorval, who made weeping a luxury 
worth the paying for. Competitors, perhaps, 
rather than rivals. There was concurrency, 
rather than opposition. One of the prettiest 
incidents in stage annals occurred on the oc- 
casion of these artists being twice “ called,” 
after a representation of “ Mary Tudor,” in 
which Mdlle. Georges was the Queen and Ma- 
dame Dorval Lady Jane Grey. After the two 
actresses had gracefully acknowledged the 
ovation of which they were the objects, Ma- 
dame Dorval, with exquisite refinement and 
noble feeling, kissed the hand of Malle. 
Georges, as if she recognized in her the still 
supremely reigning queen. It was a pleasure 
to see this; it is a pleasure to remember it; 
and it is equally a pleasure to make a record 
of it here.—‘ A Line of French Actresses,” in 
Temple Bar. 





cman 
CHARACTER OF LOUIS XV. 


Probably there is no sovereign in modern 
history who is so universally execrated and 
so sweepingly d das Louis XV. All 
sweeping judgments are unjust ones, and this 
is no exception to the rule. No man was ever 
so thoroughly evil but that some good might 
be said of him. Fair and full of the noblest 
promise were his early years. Virtuous, de- 
vout, a fond father, a faithful husband in 
whose eyes no woman was so beautiful as the 
queen, so beloved by his people that the news 
of his danger filled the nation with prayers 
and tears, what could be more auspicious 
than the opening of his reign? And, alas! 
what more gloomy and terrible than its close ? 
Can that noble and beautiful youth, as we see 
him in Vanloo’s picture upon the walls of 
Versailles, with the noble forehead, soft, frank, 
blue eyes, and smiling, gracious mouth, be 
the same man as that dull-eyed, leaden-cheeked 
creature just described ? Had Louis been born 
in a better age, there might not have been this 
awful gulf between the beginning and the end. 
Long did he remain untainted by the corrup- 
tion that encompassed him upon all sides; 
but that vicious society could not countenance 
the anomaly of a virtuous king, whose virtues 
were a constant protest against its own de- 
moralization, and so worked with Satanic 
cunning until it made him of itself. True, 
however, to the teachings of his youth, Louis 
resisted all the attacks of skepticism and in- 
fidelity, and preserved to the last a respect 
for religion; perhaps it was no more than 
devil-fear, but it was enough for remorse, out 
of which sprung the gloom and ennui that 
poisoned his life. He was ever flying from 
his conscience; he evaded it for a time in the 
revelry of the petit souper, in the arms of his 
mistress ; but, when he awoke in the morn- 
ing, it was crouching upon his pillow, and 
each excess added a new terror to its 
As a voluptuary, a debauchee, he is a hideous 
blot upon the nation that gave him birth. 
His reign is one long story of famine and op- 
pression. Louis XIV. had left to him an 
empty treasury, an exhausted country, and a 
legacy of war. The disasters which had 
marked the closing years of that reign were 
continued through the next; defeat almost 
invariably attended the arms of France, and, 
year after year, more money was wrung from 
the groaning people to support the hopeless 
struggle and to supply the criminal expendi- 
ture of the sovereign and his favorites. Yet 
Louis was neither tyrannical nor cruel; but, 
sunk in indolent voluptuousness, he heeded 
not the cries of his people, and suffered acts 
of despotism to be committed of which he 
sincerely disapproved. The nation was gov- 
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erned, not by him, but by his mistresses and 
their ministers. “They would have it so; 
they thought it for the best!’ was his cry at 
every fresh break-down in the executive. 

But he was not all sybarite, nor is the 
record of his reign all evil. Few are aware 
how much he did to beautify and improve 
Paris, or how many admirable institutions, 
which survive as glories of the nation to this 
day, owe their origin to him. With his own 
hand he drew the plan of the Ecole Militaire 
for the gratuitous education of young gentle- 
men destined to the profession of arms. He 
formed three camps for practical instruction 
in the science of war. With his own hand 
he traced the plan of seventeen new routes, 
having Paris for their centre, together with 
several canals, notably that of Picardy, in the 
construction of which he employed his sol- 
diers. He founded a school for the study of 
the Oriental languages, for the advancement 
of ce and dipl y, and dispatched 
the Abbé Surin to Constantinople to gather 
such manuscripts as might prove useful to 
the institution. He converted his garden into 
a scientific establishment—the now famous 
Jardin des Plantes—and wrote himself the 
ordinances which instituted a course of in- 
struction in botany and natural history. In 
addition to these enduring monuments, he 
made vast improvements in the capital, con- 
structing new and splendid buildings, opening 
new streets, and commenced planting the bou- 
levards. In all these works Madame de Pom- 
padour shares with him the honor; and in 
one not yet mentioned, the manufactory at 
Savres, the glory is all her own.— Temple Bar. 








AN INTERVIEW WITH VERDI. 


With all the laurels won during the past 
thirty years, despite his arduous labors, which 
have kept him busy for months, nineteen or 
twenty hours every day out of the twenty- 
four, the composer of “ I] Trovatore ” is still 
@ young man. He is brimful of work, and 
he looks forward with enthusiasm to the con- 
summation of the pet scheme he has enter- 
tained for years past, namely, a sort of musi- 
eal journey round the world, a visit to all the 

nent musicians of all countries, and, com- 
ed with it, representations of his princi- 
works under his own leadership. Richard 
agner has undoubtedly instilled this pro- 
ject into his mind. The composer of “ Tann- 
hauser,” dissimilar as his music is to Verdi’s in 
almost every respect, is nevertheless an ardent 
admirer of his Italian colleague, and he wrote 
to him, more than six months ago, the fol- 
lowing flattering letter : 


“ My pear Frrenp: When! saw you last year 
at Florence, I conversed with you about the 
house I intended to build at Bayreuth, 
ou manifested the warmest interest in my 
schemes. Now they are in a fair way of 
completion, and I reiterate my invitation to 
you to be present at the festival, next year; 
and, besides, I beg to tender you the opera- 
house for a representation of your own works, 
which would be performed there, owing to the 
enormous dimensions of the edifice, and the 
facility with which eminent singers could be 
secured, in a style unprecedented for scenic 
splendor and musical effects, and worthy of 
your genius. Ricuarp WaGyer.” 


Verdi’s eyes glistened with pleasure as he 
showed me this letter, yesterday, at the Hétel 
Reichmann, in Milan. He declared emphati- 
cally that he would accept the invitation, and 
a =r me warmly to say in my letter to 
you that, in his opinion, Richard Wagner 
was the greatest composer of modern times. 

I could not help smiling at this avowal. 
“ Ah,” I said, “so you, maestro, have become 
a convert to the music of the future, too?” 

“ Well, and what if I have?” he asked, 





gayly. “ Do you remember the fierce quarrel 
between the adherents of the classical and 
romantic schools in your own country, forty 
years ago? Who cares about itnow? The 
distinction is utterly forgotten and obliter- 
ated. All critics agreed long that Vic- 
tor Hugo is a great poet, and Ponsard, the 
last of the classical school, had no warmer 
admirer than Saint-Beuve, the original cham- 
pion of the romancists. So it is in music. 
too; we know no longer a music of the fu- 
ture. We admire everywhere what is good. 
If you had heard the encomiums which Rich- 
ard Wagner bestowed upon the most hostile 
of his adversaries, Meyerbeer !—” 

“Wagner is a prodigious genius,” I re- 
marked. 

“ Yes,” said Verdi, thoughtfully, “and an 
enormous worker; but, notwithstanding the 
popular belief, I am sure he has not written 
half as much as Meyerbeer, nor even as much 
as my humble self, and he commenced sooner.” 

“ And all you have written,” I said, polite- 
ly, “ has been well received ; while all Richard 
Wagner—” 

“ Oh, what a mistake!” said Verdi, laugh- 
ing. “ All I have written well received! Why, 
my friend, I believe I am the best hissed of 
composers. That I did not go mad at the 
outset of my career as an operatic writer is 
still a mystery to me.” 

“Your success afterward was uniform 
enough to console you-for early mishaps,” I 
said. 

** Rossini’s experience consoled me,” said 
Verdi. ‘“‘ He himself, good old man, was the 
first to encourage me really, when I was un- 
able to obtain the representation of ‘Ernani’ 
at the Italian Opera, in Paris. He generous- 
ly removed all obstacles from my path, and I 
really believe but for him I would have utter- 
ly lost beart.” 

M. Verdi was in a hurry. And so we 


parted.— Milan Correspondence, Paris Temps. 


—_—— 


A VISIT TO OCTAVE FEUVILLET. 


Octave Feuillet, the author of “The Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man,” which marked 
an epoch in French literature, and which, in 
its pure, classical chastity, was the most elo- 
quent protest that could be uttered against 
the alarming and rapidly-increasing degen- 
eracy of our romancist, is perhaps the most 
fortunate of our living men. I knew him 
well in 1847, when he was a lawyer’s clerk on 
the Quai d’Orsay, at a salary, I believe, of six 
hundred francs. He was a great lover of the 
drama, and I believe he spent most of his 
earnings for tickets to the Odéon and the 
Gymnase. 

Yesterday I met him again in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. What a change between 
his past and his present! Rich, an Acade- 
mician, the happy father of an interesting 
family, one of our most successful dramatists, 
proprietor of the most beautiful villa in Fon- 
tainebleau, sole custodian of the splendid 
library accumulated by our kings in the pal- 
ace of Francis I. and Henry IV., his lot is, 
indeed, an enviable one. Time has dealt 
gently with this favorite of the Muses; and, 
when I looked into his handsome, smiling 
fave*yesterday, I could hardly realize that Oc- 
tave Feuillet is ulready in his forty-ninth year. 

“ You look well,” I said. 

“TI enjoy the best of health,” said the 
happy man. “I hope that my future will be 
as unclouded as the past has been. And yet 
I am working hard all the time.” 

“What may we look for next from your 
pen?” I asked, 

“*T am at work upon a history of the nov- 
elists of all ages and all countries.” 

“ An arduous task!” I said. 

“Yes, you are right; but we need such a 
work.” 





“Will it be a voluminous book ?” 

“No, not more than five hundred pages.” 

This added to my wonderment at the task 
self-imposed. Surely, Octave Feuillet cannot 
afford to give the world any thing trivial and 
undigested. A history of the novel, written 
in his lucid, flowing, chaste style, must be a 
most attractive book. 

He chatted gayly about his researches. 

“The ancients,” he said, “with all the 
immense incitements they had for writin 
novels, did not improve their chances. i 
wonder what books the young ladies of Rome 
read under Julius Cesar and Augustus ? 
What dull times they must have had with 
only be and Ovid’s hexameters! I am 
not at surprised at the ease with'which 
the successors of Octavius succeeded in cor- 
rupting the manners of Roman families. Be- 
lieve me, good novels and pure morals have 
almost always gone hand-in-hand in the his- 
tory of nations.” 

This was something rather novel to me, 
and I wanted M. Feuillet to explain what he 
meant. In reply, he unfolded to me a wealth 
of research concerning the history of the 
novel. He was at home in every department 
of the subject, and indisputably proved how 
frequently, in the history of a country, a sin- 
gle good novel had exercised the functions of 
a literary thunder-storm—cleared the atmos- 
phere of noxious vapors, and turned a mis- 
guided people into better channels. 

We walked for hours about the grand old 
forest, Feuillet keeping me enraptured by his 
eloquence and knowledge.—T7ranslated from 
XIX™ Sidcle (Léon hurd. 


—_—>—_ 
THE GIFTS. 
By Roserr Bucwanayn. 


These are flowers for favors ! 
Wear them on thy breast— 
Red roses, red roses 
As bright as earth discloses, 
d roses with sweet savors 
Blown in the _~ west, 
These are flowers for favors, 
Flowers of sweetest savors, 
Wear them on thy breast ! 


Flowers too cold for bosoms, 
Take them in thy hand— 
White lilies, white lilies, 
And purest daffodillies ; 
These lilies are the blossoms, 
Thine arm the lily-wand— 
Flowers too cold for bosoms, 
Lily leaves and blossoms, 
ake them in thy hand. 


These are flowers for dreaming ! 
= Wear ag Tae thy — i 
ue pansies, blue es, 
As pure as maiden fancies : 
Blooms like blue eyes beaming, 
For golden locks to wear— 
These are flowers for dreaming, 
Blue, and bright, and beaming, 
ear them in thy hair. 


These are flowers thy lover 
Strews beneath thy feet : 
Oxlips, blue-bells, daisies, 
Sweets the meadow raises— 
Orchids, thyme, and clover, 
That trod upon scent sweet 
These are flowers thy lover, 
Where thy footsteps hover, 
Strews ben thy feet. 


Wear these flowers for favors, 
Lady of them all— 

White lilies, red roses, 

Blue pansies, be thy posies : 

And countless flowers give savors 
Beneath thy soft footfall. 

Wear thy flowers for favors, 

Drink their sweetest savors, 
Lady of them all ! 


Cassell’s Magazine. 
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NEW things are so fascinating to the av- 
erage mind as the idea of a wise, be- 
nevolent, and protective government, under 
the administration of which the disorders of 
society are regulated, wrong-doing punished, 
justice maintained, virtue fostered, and pros- 
perity insured. It is this deeply - implanted 
instinct that renders it so difficult for the 
advocates of negative government to win a 
favorable hearing for their arguments. 

That government ought to have ample 
power, that it should be animated by just 
and benevolent designs, that it should pos- 
sess knowledge sufficient to grapple with the 
problems of trade and finance, that it should 
protect all the various interests of the com- 
munity — these are expectations and ideals 
cherished in almost every breast, and it is not 
easy to surrender them to a cold negation. 
When argument arises in the matter, the 
ideal springs into being. It is true that his- 
tory is almost solely occupied with overturn- 
ing these ideals—in showing that power rare- 
ly unites wisdom with benevolence, and that 
quite as often mischief has been wrought by 
the mistakes of well-intentioned rulers as by 
the ambitions and vices of tyrants ; but these 
errors of the past always seem to belong to 
the past; and it is assumed that, by the aid 
of the experience the world has gained, it is 
no longer difficult to rule wisely and virtu- 
ously. 

The man of good common-sense sees no 
obstacle in ruling judiciously. It is only, in 
the first place, to wish to do right, and, in the 
next place, to give some little diligent study 
to affairs, to enable any government to so con- 
duct its rule as to insure peace and prosperi- 
ty. It is entirely clear to him that certain 
reforms ought to be undertaken, and he nev- 
er doubts, if he were in power, to be entirely 
able to establish them. He sees very dis- 
tinctly how industry would be benefited if 
certain things were only accomplished ; and 
he wonders, with honest indignation, why 
government does not at once take measures 
to secure the result. 

There is one thing, however, in which he 
is greatly averse to governmental interfer- 
ence. He believes in the entire separation 
of religion from secular authority. This has 
been one of the most cherished theories of 
our people, and was probably almost the earliest 
implanted truth in his education; and so pro- 
foundly does he believe in it, and adhere to 
it, that he never for a moment even suspects 
the possibility of another condition of af- 
fairs. He does not realize that in many 
other countries the right of authority over 
faith is considered as much an inherent part 
of government as the right of punishment 
for crime, and that with these peoples his 
opinions in regard to religion and government 
would seem as strange and impracticable as 





the broad negative theory of government now 
seems to him. 

His theories of the relation of religion to 
the state are comparatively new, and mark a 
distinct and important stage of progress. 
From this seed ought to arise that larger 
conception which sees that government can 
no more wisely regulate industry or interfere 
in trade and other practical affairs, save to 
preserve order and maintain justice, than it 
could prescribe faiths and establish religious 
systems. Indeed, if the idea of a wise and 
benevolent government be at all practicable, 
there is no question in which its wisdom and 
benevolence could operate to such effectual ad- 
vantage as in promoting the religious educa- 
tion and training of the people. There are 
idealists abroad who always include this hap- 
py function in their theory of a perfect gov- 
ernment ; idealists here do not, because the 
inherited traditions of our forefathers still 
so powerfully leaven the convictions of the 
people on this theme. 

In contrast to the hopes and brilliant ex- 
pectations of the governmental idealist the 
negativist has only to offer a few cold and 
cheerless negations. He cannot promise a 
splendid system of inland improvements by 
which the farmer’s grain shall reach the sea- 
shore almost without cost. He cannot in- 
dulge in dreams of a comprehensive system 
of national schools and colleges. He cannot 
promise a system of protection by which trade 
shall be fostered, manufactures increased, and 
all men made prosperous. He has in view no 
system of finance by which wealth shall be 
rendered stable, and overtrading work no evil. 
He has no panacea to offer for all the ills of 
society. He has no fine schemes of any char- 
acter—he only believes that all these hopes 
of governmental paradises are delusive; and 
that prosperity will come more surely of the 
untrammeled and unregulated activity of the 
people than by the benevolent designs of 
the best of rulers. 

The negativists believe that the interests 
of society are so complicated, so nicely ad- 
justed, that no arbitrary power can interfere 
without injury to some of the parts of the in- 
tricate machinery. They believe that gov- 
ernments either blunder and greatly disturb 
the smooth working of the social forces, or 
that the excessive power lodged in their hands 
is certain to lead to corruption. They believe 
that those peoples are the most prosperous 
who are permitted to work out their own 
prosperity without interference ; that a peo- 
ple who never look to government for aid 
become more self-reliant and more enterpris- 
ing than others; and that history proves this 
to be true, inasmuch as those nations that 
have always been the most protected, in which 
governments have attempted a greater range 
of functions and a more general supervision 
over the welfare of the people, have lagged 
behind those in which the energies of the 
population have been permitted to work out 





their purposes with the least interference, 
Not that they advocate a slothful or neglect- 
ful government, Trade and the arts cannot 
flourish in a land where government does not 
protect the people by suppressing disorders, 
and in securing to each man not only the 
right to labor, but the full and unquestioned 
enjoyment of the products of his labor. Bet- 
ter an unwise parental supervision, even, than 
a rule which permits crimes and disorders, or 
which by neglect renders life and property 
unsafe, One of the charges made by the 
negativists is, that government has continu- 
ally neglected its obvious duty in its illegiti- 
mate pursuits, often permitting its highways 
to swarm with robbers, and justice to lag in 
its courts, while it has busied itself with vex- 
atious laws pertaining to things over which it 
justly had no jurisdiction. 

In the negativist’s theory of government 
his opinions are determined by one factor, 
which the idealist omits — human nature. 
Given a ruler with the capacity to under- 
stand, the benevolence to wish rightly, the 
skill to enforce, and no one would hesitate 
to intrust in his hands the largest authority, 
the most comprehensive regulation of affairs, 
But the world has not yet produced such a 
ruler; and hence it may be doubted if it ever 
will. Given the good intentions and the power, 
there would always remain the inability to 
grapple wisely with all the problems of so- 
ciety. “We have heard,” says a writer in 
the last number of Fraser's Magazine, “a dis 
tinguished writer on political economy declare 
that money was ‘a subject too hard for the 
human understanding;’“" when we supple- 
ment this with the reflection that the financial 
world, with all the vast experience and data 
that exist for forming a sound conclusion, is 
full of conflicting theories on this subject, we 
see how impossible it is for any ruler, or group 
of rulers, in the midst of many affairs, to 
wisely interpose in a matter so difficult to 
rightly comprehend. Here, indeed, is the 
key-note of the whole negative argument. 
Affairs are far too complicated to be rightly 
understood; the human understanding, even 
when we find it at its best, well instructed, 
free from prejudices and evil, is incapable of 
wisely regulating conditions that involve vast 
complications; whereas, when left to them- 
selves, to the working of their own inherent 
principles, these complicated affairs do, for 
the most part, go rightly and move smoothly; 
and on this great truth rests the negative the- 
ory and belief. 


—— We have long been familiar with the 
sable republic of Liberia, its rapid progress, 
and constitutional government, existing in the 
midst of savage tribes ; nor is Dahomey, with 
its fierce black king, quite unknown beyond 
the confines of his kingdom; but it was re- 
served to the present quarrel between Eng- 
land and the Ashantees to give European and 
American fame to that dark potentate, Koffee 
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Kalkalli. Hitherto, but vague rumor has 
given out that Ashantee was a bellicose and 
rather formidable but irretrievably savage 
nation ; what its boundaries and extent are, 
is even yet an enigma; it is only known that 
it lies between benighted Dahomey on one 
side and more than semi-civilized Liberia on 
the other, while south of it is the famous 
West-African Gold Coast. Just where Coo- 
massie, the Ashantee capital, stards, is only 
matter for conjecture ; but that Coomassie is 
much more than a mere straggling collection 
of rude huts, as most African capitals are, is 
rendered wellnigh certain by a French trav- 
eler, who adventurously penetrated thither a 
few years ago. He describes Coomassie as a 
large and really good-looking city, with regu- 
lar streets and squares, and dwellings which, 
though rude compared with Russell Square, 
or the Rue de Rivoli, wear the aspect of 
comfort, and even, occasionally, of luxury. 
The royal palace of Koffee is a rather impos- 
ing edifice, with window and door frames 
lined with quite a thick lining of solid 
gold. Gold, indeed, is one of the most ordi- 
nary ornaments of the swarthy monarch and 
his courtiers. The axe and umbrella handles 
are often solid gold ; and golden nuggets are 
the fashionable trinket worn around the 
necks of the Ashantee lords and ladies. The 
suspicion entertained by the English and the 
Dutch, both of whom have had settlements 
on the coast, that there are extensive gold- 
mines in the interior, is seemingly con- 
firmed by the tale of the rash sojourner in 
Coomassie ; he tells of thousands of slaves 
employed in the river on which the capital 
stands, collecting the gold; and his stories 
of the nuggets he saw are most tantalizing. 

Ashantee is further described as a hilly 
and well-watered country, with vast forests 
and wild sugar-cane fields, and a wealth of 
production in tobacco, corn, rice, gums, dyes, 
and aromatic plants; but it also contains an 
awe-inspiring variety of wild beasts, among 
them elephants and tigers and lions and leop- 
ards, not to speak of the hippopotami and 
the alligators. Moreover, the climate of this 
part of Africa, especially near the coast, is 
most destructive of European life, being a 
strange combination of unhealthy moisture 
and excessive heat. The thermometer varies 
during the year something like eighty de- 
grees. The regions about the coast are, be- 
sides, very swampy, and full of miasmatic 
influence. The climate of Ashantee itself is 
said to be somewhat less fatal, though in the 
rainy season, just now approaching, the whole 
region is dangerous to those accustomed to 
the temperate climates north of the equator. 
It is a palpable proof that the Ashantees are 
far from being the utterly savage creatures 
which they have long been supposed to be, 
that their general-in-chief has adopted a sys- 
tem of warfare against the invading English 


of great shrewdness. He has systematically 


avoided a direct conflict, and has marched his 








army among the western tribes, with the 
triple object of forcing them into an alliance 
with King Koffee, acquiring a good base of 
supplies, and delaying the war until the rainy 
season arrives to deplete the English ranks 
by sickness and death, 

The quarrel between the English and the 
Ashantees is not a very intelligible one. The 
English have long held a portion of the Gold 
Coast, other sections of which were p d 








mortgaged my boulevard property to enable 
Angeline and the six dear girls to-hear Murska 
every night; and, if they should insist on in- 
cluding Nilsson in the list, I will have to put 
my coachman and chambermaid on half al- 
lowance.”” Amusements in New York are 
really costing too much. With the general 
inflation that followed the war admission 
prices doubled ; but the recent partial return 
to former rates in other things has so far had 
no infl e on the managers. If a man had 





by the Danes and the Dutch. The latter have 
now also been acquired by the English, whose 
settlements, defended by Cape-Coast Castle and 
other forts, stretch along the shores between 
Liberia and Dahomey. Northward of these 
possessions are the peaceful and submissive 
tribes of the Fantees, Assins, and Ahantas, 
which are “ protected” by the British Gov- 
ernment ; and beyond them, to the north, are 
the undefined dominions of Koffee Kalkalli. 
The immediate cause of the war was a series 
of fierce incursions of King Koffee against 
the Fantees, whom he drove to Cape Coast, 
and whose villages he burned, but the remote 
cause is alleged to be the resentment felt by 
this potentate at not having access to the sea- 
coast, and at being deprived of the annual 
stipend which used to be granted to him by 
the Dutch. Whatever the grounds of the 
quarrel, it is certain that the English cabinet 
has entered upon a determined war, and in- 
tends to conquer and thoroughly punish the 
obstreperous Koffee. Thus they have another 
Abyssinia on their hands, another Theodorus 
to demolish. Nor is the struggle likely to be 
a very easy one, nor are the costs of it capa- 
ble of easy reckoning. When Sir Robert 
Napier set out for Magdala, it was estimated 
that the war would cost England four mill- 
ions sterling for it; she has actually had to 
pay nine. The Ashantee war is calculated at 
two millions; it is not unlikely to cost five. 
Koffee has been making, it is suspected, im- 
portant alliances with many interior tribes ; 
that he and his generals are skilled warriors, 
they have already betrayed; the English 
know nothing either of the numbers of his 
army, the manner of their equipment, or of 
the topographical features of the country they 
are about to invade; they do know that the 
resistance of Ashantee armies is not the only 
danger they have to face, but wild beasts 
also, and a most treacherous climate; and, 
before they reach the promised El Dorado of 
the river Barra, and the capital, with its sus- 
pected golden stores, they must probably en- 
dure a long, weary, and uncertain campaign, 
in which they can scarcely hope to do more 
than to temporarily put an end to Ashantee 
excursions coastward. 





The noted “ Nym Crinkle” of the 
World, whose musical and dramatic papers 
are among the most interesting features of 
that newspaper, humorously declares, in ref- 
erence to the very extravagant admission 
prices to the theatres; that “I have already 











to purchase but one ticket, it would not be 
of much matter; but he must not forget the 
wife of his bosom nor “the six dear girls,” 
who dote on the opera, and depend upon him 
for their evening amusements. The expenses 
of the managers are very great; but it does 
not follow from this that high prices are the 
most certain to secure him against loss. 
There is an immense public that is absolutely 
debarred from the theatre and the opera on 
account of the cost; low prices would bring 
them into the now often-empty chairs, giving 
the manager larger returns, and the perform- 
ances that greater éclat which comes of full 
houses. Salvini, it is generally understood, 
failed to make money. There is scarcely 
a theatre-goer in town that did not desire to 
see this famous actor, but the three-dollar 
admission was more than a great majority of 
them could afford. The bank and mercantile 
clerks, for instance, in New York, are com- 
monly men of considerable culture, and ca- 
pable of appreciating high-class operatic and 
dramatic performances; yet these young men, 
asa class, are almost excluded from opera- 
houses and from performances like that of 
Salvini’s, on account of the cost. Will not 
some of our managers try the effect of popu- 
lar prices? We venture to predict that, if 
tested under right conditions, the experiment 
would meet with great success. 


At the recent meeting of the Free 
Religious Association in this city, Mr. James 
Parton read a paper advocating the taxation 
of church property. Some of his arguments 
were very pertinent and forcible. Church 
property is already of immense value, and is 
rapidly accumulating; it ought to be taxed, 
because, by so doing, heavy burdens would 
be removed from other property; because it 
exacts protection from the State, and hence 
should bear its share of the cost of maintain- 
ing the State; because its exemption induces 
a dangerous accumulation of land and build- 
ings in the hands of powerful associations; 
and, further, because the spirit of dead-head- 
ism, so vitally hit in the recent abolition 
of the franking privilege by Congress, and 
of free passes by the railroads, ought to be 
extinguished altogether, all persons, associa- 
tions, and institutions, bearing their full and 
fair share of the burdens of society and the 
State. Mr. Parton’s latter argument is, to 
our mind, the most cogent of all: all forms of 
exemption are either demoralizing or lead to 
demoralizing practices; and, for the sake of 
the spirit of justice and the general honesty, 
it would be well to impose taxation with the 
most rigid impartiality. But we think Mr. 
Parton missed one argument in behalf of 
church exemption, which enters into the 
spirit of all taxation, viz., that only produc- 
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tive property is taxable—that is, land or mer- 
chandise which either yields profit or rev- 
enue, or prospectively will do so. No such 
rule as this enters uniformly into our tax 
laws, but it does pervade and very largely 
controls them; and, if we acknowledge the 
justice of the principle, church property 
should receive its benefit. The churches will 
also claim that they render a more than 
equivalent service for the protection of the 
State in the religious influence they exercise, 
and the moral restraints they impose upon 
the people; like schools, they are public edu- 
eators ; like benevolent institutions, they 
render service to the suffering and the unfor- 
tunate—and, in the light of these facts, the 
religious community will continue to maintain 
the justice of their exemption from State 
burdens of every kind. 


Rapid as has been our national 
growth in population during the last ten 
years, our postal growth has been far more 
rapid. While the population has grown from 
thirty-one millions to thirty-eight, or less than 
twenty-five per cent., our postal expenditures 
have increased from eleven million dollars 
to twenty-six, an increase of nearly one hun- 
dred and forty per cent.: that is, the growth 
of the post-office has been more than five 
times that of the population. This is mainly 
due to the change coming over us as a nation. 
Our Atlantic communities are rapidly ex- 
changing the pursuit of agriculture for that 
of manufactures. Every year witnesses a 
growing amount of business in the manufact- 
uring towns and cities, and business carries 
correspondence with it; while those com- 
munities that continue to rely on the produce 
of their farms are falling off both in business 
and in population. A gentleman who, during 
the past year, revisited his boyhood’s home 
in Vermont, found that ten of the neighbor- 
ing farms had passed, at low prices, into the 
hands of the close-fisted, hard-working owner 
of the eleventh. The old houses still stood, 
windowless and half roofless, only to remind 
the passer-by of a New-England farming gen- 
eration rapidly passing away. Rhode Island 
is composed of Providence and its suburbs. 
Six of the cities of Massachusetts contain one- 
third of her million and a half of people. The 
tendency of the age and of the nation is tow- 
ard centralization in cities. But there are 
other causes than this for the rapid growth 
ofthe post-office. The past decade has wit- 
nessed postal improvements greater than any 
made since the days of our first postmaster- 
general, Benjamin Franklin. Ten years ago 
the mails stopped at every large office, were 
there sorted, and dispatched the next day. 
Now much of the sorting and handling is 
done in the cars, while flying through the 
country with a speed of thirty miles an hour. 
No rest is allowed the mails till they arrive at 
their destination. Formerly every one had 
to call for his letters, excepting in the larger 
cities, where carriers delivered, collecting an 
extra charge; now government spends a 
million and a half on the letter-carrier sys- 
tem. Then all sums of money too small for 
banking were sent loose in the mails—the 
dead-letters alone then contained eighty thou- 
sand dollars a year in small sums, and a mill- 




















ion and a half in checks, that never reached 
their destination ; to-day nearly sixty million 
dollars are annually sent in money-orders, 
and that system has been extended to all 
parts of the civilized world. Then five million 
dollars’ worth of postal matter passed free 
through the mails; to-day every letter, every 
paper, pays its own way. By the abolish- 
ment of franking at the commencement of 
the present fiscal year, the old postal deficien- 
cy of some six million dollars a year has fallen 
off one-half. To say nothing of letters sent 
by the department and by members of Con- 
gress, all of which are now prepaid, the pay- 
ment of letters addressed to the department 
and to members, on the private business of 
the writers, will annually add over half a mill- 
ion dollars to the postal receipts. 


The Saturday Review has discov- 
ered a little “‘ Manual of Etiquette,” or work 
of similar purpose, by a school-master in In- 
diana—a book which probably not more than 
a score of Americans have ever seen — and 
devotes a long and elaborate article to a 
highly-sarcastic review of its contents, under 
the title “ An American Chesterfield.” Pro- 
ceeding on the ex pede Herculem principle, 
the amiable and courteous English weekly 
forthwith draws from this production of a 
country pedagogue a sketch of American 
manners—following the inference that they 
must be thus and so, inasmuch as they need 
such remarkable suggestions for their im- 
provement as are embodied in the manual. 
We quote from the Review article the follow- 
ing passage : 


“Mr. Gow thinks that a few hints on 
cleanliness ‘may not be unseasonable to those 
who aspire to be gentlemen and ladies.’ The 
hands, face, neck, and ears, should be thor- 
oughly washed every morning, and then dried 
with a towel, and it is possible that, if the 
hands get very dirty, they may even require 
to be washed twice a day. A tub of cold 
water is also recommended as a ‘simple lux- 
ury.’ All linen and cotton clothing should 
be frequently changed and washed. Spots of 
grease upon the clothes indicate a great lack 
of neatness in the wearer. Every young gen- 
tleman and lady should be provided with a 
handkerchief, which should be so frequently 
changed—here is the lurking Cesarism we 
hinted at—as to be disagreeable neither to 
themselves nor to their neighbors. Mr. Gow 
even insists that every person should use his 
own hair-brush, tooth-brush, toothpick, and 
handkerchief. Again, true politeness wouid 
suggest that people should not be perfumed 
with Cologne or musk, onions or tobacco, the 
odor of the hen-house or the barn. Some 
persons, it seems, have so little regard for 
the proprieties of the table as to clear the 
throat, and cough and spit upon the floor be- 
fore beginning to eat, but ‘such thoughtless- 
ness is deserving of the severest censure.’ It 
is also very rude to spit any thing out upon 
the plate. No one should be so unpolite as 
to help himself to sauce with his own spoon, 
or to pick his teeth with a fork. When per- 
sons have finished eating, it is very ungrace- 
ful to tip the chair back upon two legs, or 
place the feet upon the rungs of the chair. 
Nor does Mr. Gow approve of guests carrying 
off apples, nuts, or sweetmeats, from the table, 
unless at the request of the host; ‘it might 
be supposed that you are not accustomed to 
such delicacies, and thought it necessary to 
lay by a supply for future use.’ We are fur- 
ther informed that politeness requires that 
gentlemen should not come to the table with- 

















out their coats, especially if covered with 
perspiration. ‘The propriety of this rule is 
very obvious.’ ” 

The Review, however, kindly says, in 
conclusion, with gentle patronage, that it 
would perhaps be unfair to judge the whole 
American people by the inhabitants of In- 
diana, for which State the school-master’s 
instructions are presumably intended ; but 
the general tone of the article does not con- 
vey the forbearing spirit manifested in this 
one soothing clause. When we think of the 
polished and courteous English gentleman 
and skillful critic, who must have devoted 
several hours of his valuable time to the con- 
coction of this valuable and entertaining re- 
view of a great representative national work, 
we are filled with pity and sorrow. What, 
indeed, must be the vacuous condition of a 
man’s life, who has such leisure that he can 
give half an afternoon to pulverizing and dan- 
cing on the remains of an Indiana school- 
master, of whom no one of his countrymen 
has ever heard the name? As the thunders 
of the Saturday Review echo over the almost 
impalpable relics of the extinct pedagogue, 
all America will stand aghast; aud mankind 
will look with renewed awe upon a power 
whose forces are so cheap and plenty that it 
thinks nothing of violating, in pure excess of 
vitality, that excellent Chinese proverb which 
says, “ One does not need to take a battle-axe 
to kill a barn - yard fowl’? — or, the more 
modern adage, ‘“‘ Never take a blunderbuss to 
shoot flies.” 





Correspondence, 





A Lady’s Experience. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Dear Sim: Could the Shah of Persia, dur- 
ing his recent visit to Europe, have read the 
many newspaper statements, and overheard 
the numerous conversations Here, in relation to 
his conduct there, he would have been but ill 
prepared for an appreciative sojourn in the 
American metropolis. 

Fancy his surprise, after a perusal of all the 
indignant comments because he touched the 
empress, at witnessing the pokes and pushes 
so resignedly endured by our own repub- 
lican ladies, and this, too, while loudly pro- 
claiming their theoretical equality with each 
and every sovereign of the Old World ! 

Let me imagine him here incog., possessed 
of our supposed views of courtesy due woman, 
as gleaned from these same reports, and in 
search ot adventure. Already he notices one, 
whose graceful form, queenly beauty, and taste- 
ful attire, prove her one of high rank. He 
has admiringly followed at a distance, compar- 
ing her most flatteringly, it may be, with the 
before-mentioned peeresses, when inclination 
prompts her to cross our great thoroughfare. 
Carriages, omnibuses, vehicles of every de- 
scription, are rapidly passing either way, and 
for some moments she stands, as he thinks, 
dismayed at the undertaking ; when suddenly 
he sees her step forward at the beck of a blue- 
coated guardsman, and placidly surrender her- 
self to his clutch (we use the word advisedly), 
and, while he shouts emphatically to one driver 
to “go ahead,” and expletively to another to 
“ stand still,” he, at the same time, impels 
by a forward push, and by a tightened grip 
prevents the advance of the lady. Possibly 
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there may be detected a little annoyance in her 
manner of receiving this assistance, but not 
sufficient to prevent wonder unspeakable on 
the part of her admirer. However, as she con- 
cludes the little dress-shake, after the perils 
of the crossing, he is sufficiently recovered to 
follow. 

But soon again she comes to a stand-still, 
and this time it is her little gloved hand that 
beckons, and a burly driver of a most demo- 
cratic conveyance who slackens speed in obei- 
sance. Carefully she raises her lace-trimmed 
flounces and daintily picks her steps toward 
the car, but, before reaching it—in tones unmis- 
takable, though it may be in words untranslat- 
able to our Persian friend—we hear, ‘‘ Hurry 
up there! can’t wait all day for you;” and, to 
his horror, he sees her seized by the arm, 
dragged upon the platform, shoved forward, 
and, as she nearly loses her balance on the 
starting of the car (not, however, before he, 
too, jumps on), is upheld by the grasp of a 
gentleman near. This last performance he 
finds an accompaniment of each stop and 
after start of the horses, and seems looked 
upon as a necessary adjunct to the mode of 
travel. 

By-and-by, however, the lady is offered six 
or eight inches of a seat, and, dolefully smiling 
thanks, prepares to wedge herself between two 
persons, to whom, his knowledge of foreign 
manners tells him, she would not give her hand 
in greeting; and so he watches her, as first 
perched on the edge of a part-seat, and after- 
ward crushed under masses of reconstructed 
crinoline, patiently waiting for her delivery. 

But as she sits, with head turned window- 
ward, she is unaware of a hand (a not unscru- 
pulously clean one) extended toward her, nor 
is she made conscious of its proximity until an 
elbow-nudge of the individual next her, and a 
two-fingered tap of the aforesaid not immacu- 
late hand, simultaneously make her aware of 
the demand for fare. 

After a time, seeing most of the passen- 
gers rise and crowd toward the front, his fair 
leader among them, he, of course, does like- 
wise, when, with a sudden jerk of the car, they 
are all pitched backward, only to jostle for- 

“ward and vibrate to equilibrium again. Then, 
as the foremost dart forward and off the steps, 
the driver quickly uncouples his horses, and, 
with a “‘ Take care there !’’ pushes by our little 
lady as she waits her turn to descend, and, 
jumping to the ground, drives them by, totally 
unconscious of all things save himself and 
horses. 

A moment later, our Persian finds him- 
self in another crowd, all anxiously striving 
for a narrow opening, through which the 
lady pushes, or is pushed, he hardly knows 
which —he still following. She soon steps 
upon a boat, already filled with homeward- 
bound passengers, making her way through 
the cabins and crowded passage-way to the 
forward-deck, where, with others, she stands 
quite comfortably till about half-way over the 
river; then, one by one, the occupants of the 
cabins join them, pushing forward in a seem- 
ingly frantic desire to reach shore. Soon our 
heroine, too, is urged forward, pushed first to 
this side, then to that, and at last, as with a 
bang the boat strikes the pier, is pitched back- 
ward into the arms of the one immediately be- 
hind her. Again, as in the car, when equilib- 
rium is restored, a movement forward follows, 
preceded in this case by a bound and a whoop 
from the more advanced as they leap the chain 
parriers and bridge up the rush. Afterward, 
through a pandemonium of discordant sounds 
—chain-winding, horse-urging, and paper-cry- 

ing, the impatient out-goers meet the more im- 





patient in-comers, and dodge and jostle each 
other to their several destinatiors. 

“ Luckily, safe in life and limb,” it seems 
to the novice; ‘‘ with dress untorn and trim- 
ming intact,” thinks she who has before braved 
the perils of a trip to Brooklyn; and on they 
wend their way, but are soon stopped by a line 
of cars, carriages, and drays, whose drivers ex- 
change greetings in a most animated if not al- 
together edifying manner. 

By assistance of another blue guardsman our 
lady crosses this line, but, to the dismay of our 
hero— perhaps of our reader—shows unmis- 
takable signs of again taking a car. 

He waits only to see her hoisted in by 
the roaring conductor, who, as she takes her 
seat, places between his teeth an instrument, 
through which he blows in her ear a whistle, 
shrill and loud enough to startle the Cardiff 
Giant (but, being a lady of the metropolis, it 
occasions her only a slight frown); and then, 
hurrying back to the boat, our adventurer 
drops into a seat to wonder, ‘“‘ Why the 
Americans complained so bitterly of him?” 
“Why a lady cannot be touched, and yet 
can be pushed and pulled?” ‘ Why people 
rush pell-mell off and on a ferry-boat ?”’ ‘“*‘ Why 
cars do not stop for passengers to get on and 
off ?’? “* Why allowed to get on at all when 
there are no seats?” “‘ Why, when given a seat, 
it is not a whole one, partitioned from others, 
as in the boats?” ‘“* Why, if the conductor must 
call attention by touch and not by voice, he 
should not use a wand?” ‘* Why, in fact, that 
a people, who talk and write so finely, should 
seem so utterly oblivious to their many rude- 
nesses committed and courtesies omitted ?”’ 

C. C. 


Irvine, Kansas, October 14, 1873. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 


Havrye read in the ‘Scientific Notes” for 
the issue of October llth the opinion of 
Dr. Newberry, of Ohio, that prairies are the 
result, and not the cause, of a diminished rain- 
fall, will you allow me to state what I have 
observed, during a residence of four years, in 
the heart of the district put down as having 
the minimum rainfall, and lying between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains? 

1. Hundreds of magnificent oaks, from one 
to three feet in diameter, far from any peren- 
nial streams, but protected by a rocky hill-side 
from the fire. 

2. Many groves of cotton-woods (preémi- 
nently a water-loving tree), the product of 
chance seeds blown up on the high prairies, 
and which now are often to be found thirty 
feet in height and a foot in diameter. 

8. Groves of young trees, oftentimes cover- 
ing an area of a hundred acres and more, and 
as thrifty as any I ever saw among my native 
Catskills. 

4. Thousands of acres, now covered with 
tall, long-jointed grasses, which ten years ago 
produced nothing but the short, wiry buffalo- 
grass. Respectfully, 

Lzvi Cuasz, M. D. 


Art Hotes. 


HE demand for exhibitions of pictures is 
reviving with the return of New-Yorkers 
from the country, and, in response to this 
need, some of the large picture-stores are al- 
ready exhibiting paintings imported during 
the summer. The really interesting and valu- 
able works, native or foreign, are not yet ready 
for the public, and what particular direction 











art is to take this winter in New York is not 
yet even faintly indicated ; and it is only indi- 
vidual paintings in the exhibitions that have 
at present any interest. 

Among the best of these are two views, at 
Goupil’s, of the English hill-country, by 8. R. 
Percy. Clouds are so important a feature of 
the landscape of Great Britain that, when they 
are depicted with real appreciation, they add a 
great deal to any scene. Mr. Percy has been 
very happy in the results at which he has ar- 
rived in the two charming views of storm- 
clouds retreating after a shower; and has ren- 
dered with great feeling the fresh, sparkling 
look on meadows and river, of air and sun- 
shine, purified by a heavy rain. He has shown, 
too, with admirable appreciation, the delicate 
purity of blue sky, from which every particle 
of dust has been removed, and the silvery tips 
of round, cumulus clouds that are fast dissolv- 
ing into a light vapor. 

Goupil has, besides these two paintings, a 
couple of mellow-hued scenes in a forest; the 
one by De Cock, of sunshine checkering with 
a dappled light the intervals of grass and road 
between slender branches of trees; and the 
other, by Caillou, is an excellent studio study 
of large, knotted tree-trunks. 

It is admitted by all critics that the French 
school is the best one for forcible drawing and 
broad handling; but when, season after sea- 
son, new pictures by French painters are hung 
on the walls of our public exhibitions, and we 
have become entirely familiar with them as 
tours de force, their monotony and absolute 
lack of freshness or of feeling weary the 
mind, if not the eye, and make an amateur of 
any sensibility turn away from them with fa- 
tigue, and seek in unconventional and even 
crude work for the expression of some kind of 
sympathy between the artist and his subject. 
What American art will come to by-and-by 
nobody can prophesy, but certainly at present 
it cannot escape any one, who observes the 
pictures presented to the public, that American 
painters in general are interested in what they 
do to a degree that puts their works at an im- 
mense advantage over the hackneyed techni- 
calities of foreign picture-makers. 


Geometry and grammar are two subjects 
which people generally master early in life, if 
at all, and their tiresome arcana have been 
fathomed before the individual realizes the 
amount of attention he bas given to their de- 
tails. Perspective is, of course, only a subject 
of exceptional interest, and the close thought 
and new lines of attention required to under- 
stand it keep it a closed subject for nearly 
everybody except the professional artist or 
architect, who is obliged by his occupation to 
make use of its rules. 

In looking at pictures, everybody con- 

ly or iously places himself in re- 
lation to the scenes represented ; but why he 
sees that he is looking down, or up, or at some 
particular person or object in the canvas, he 
cannot tell. A little work, a translation from 
the French of Pellegrin, published by the Put- 
nams, has recently come to our notice, and it 
is about the only book of the kind we know of 
which gives in comprehensible ideas the few 
principles of perspective necessary te under- 
stand the mathematical construction of pict- 
ures. The author, after explaining, by a few 
simple examples, the principle of the horizon- 
tal line, by the sea-line in Nature, and the 
vanishing point of a road or a bridge, follows 
up his illustrations by showing where the great 
painters have located it in their pictures, and 
why Raphael chose one level for it to give 
grace ard elegance to his compositions; and 
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what induces the painters of battle-scenes to 
place it somewhere else. The application of a 
few important rules in well-known pictures is 
very well set forth, and in such a manner that 
any tyro can verify them for himself without 
the technical detail that usually makes such an 
examination wearisome. The book also takes 
up some of the more abstract principles of 
perspective, for the instruction especially of 
structures of art; but any amateur or person 
of general culture, by giving his attention for 
an hour or two to the first half of this small 
volume, would much increase his stock of 
ideas on artistic composition, and would fur- 
nish himself with new glasses through which 
to study the works of Michael Angelo, or 
Raphael, or Rubens. 


“ Art,” says the London Examiner, “if it 
would be true to itself, must be allowed to go 
forth into the world unshackled. It must 
work and speak from its heart, ignorant of fet- 
teror bond. Only then can it be true, and only 
then can the great artist beateacher. But if 
he sets forth with the view to teach, instead of 
merely seeking to reproduce, invariably his 
work will bear the imprint of that forced 
search, and the result, as far as the lesson it 
would convey, will be a failure. It may ap- 
peal, perchance, to the lower and more com- 
monplace mind, but the best and noblest will 
pass it by unmoved. ‘Art is Nature passed 
through the alembic of man,’ says the great 
thinker Emerson; but man must allow it to 
pass through that alembic freely and fairly. 
For these reasons we record with regret that 
works executed with a special object in view 
seem on the increase. Novels have for a while 
past lent themselves to the propagation of some 
especial hobby or idea of the writers. To-day 
not only painting but poetry enters the lists. 
We can call Sir T. Noel Paton’s picture of 
‘Faith and Reason,’ nothing else but a picture 
with a purpose. It is a piece of special plead- 
ing, clever, we allow, but the very fact that 
the painting is not to be regarded as a picture 
solely, but as a kind of homily, greatly mars 
the pleasure it might afford. The more so as 
its subject is one with which we cannot wholly 
sympathize. Sir Noel Paton is an old offender 
in the line against which we raise our protest. 
He is fond of preaching on canvas, and we can 
at least thank him that in this instance he has 
preached in more agreeable tones, in a style 
less hard and dry, in colors that are softer than 
is his wont. The purpose of the picture is to 
show that faith and reason may be harmoni- 
ous, and the painter names it ‘A Thought for 
the Times.’ 

“ Faith and reason are depicted as distinct 
figures. Faith 1s a woman, clothed in a long, 
white garment that envelops her in folds, 
which might be more elegant. She is soaring 
upward, borne by her white wings, on which 
are mirrored the rainbow tints of hope. Her 
open blue eyes look heavenward, her golden 
hair streams behind her, and her fair white 
hands are folded in adoration. Reason, on 
the other hand, is a warrior, and tried soldier, 
who has come out of the fight not wholly un- 
scathed, yet with firm determination to pro- 
ceed. His face is anxious, he looks to earth, 
and probes the rock before him carefully, test- 
ing its solidity with his unsheathed sword, 
before venturing to plant his foot. Mists roll 
around. Faith has risen above them, but Rea- 
son is still partially engulfed. Yet, while his 
one hand tests the earth, his other is laid con- 
fidingly on Faith’s shoulder, which his up- 
raised arm can but just reach, as though he 
could not let her go wholly, and she appears 
to linger that he may follow in her wake.” * 








In noticing the death of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, the London & Review says: “‘ The 
brightest picture is not without shadow, nor 
the most illustrious career without its reverse 
side. Certain it is that of late years Sir Edwin 
Landseer has suffered disparagement, not per- 
haps from the general public, who are mostly 
content to worship great names even to the 
last, 80 much as from the younger generation 
of painters, who may imagine that they have 
found for themselves a more excellent way. It 
must be confessed that Sir Edwin Landseer 
was somewhat spoilt by success, and, as age 
advanced, he fell into the almost inevitable 
habit of repeating, with variations, certain fa- 
vorite themes; and yet we can scarcely recal] 
a picture which has not some charm peculiarly 
its own. Perhaps the artist himself, as often 
happens, became his own most formidable 
competitor, inasmuch as sometimes the worst 
that could be urged against a picture was that 
the painter had done better. But now, when 
life’s fitful fever has ebbed away, history will 
judge of the illustrious dead by those works 
only which the world would not willingly let 
die.” 


The St. Petersburg Journal states that the 
Russian Government has determined to estab- 
lish schools of design in the manufacturing 
districts of Russia, with the view of spreading 
the advantages of an artistic education, and 
developing an artistic taste among the artisan 
classes. These schools are to be founded by 
the municipalities, merchant corporations, and 
artistic societies of Russia, but when necessary 
the government will materially assist in their 
foundation, besides according them an annual 
grant. The classes are to be open free to pu- 
pils of every age and condition who know how 
to read and write, and special classes will be 
established for girls. The pupils will be fur- 
nished with all the materials necessary for 
their study at the lowest possible charge, and, 
in the case of the poorest, even this payment 
will be remitted. The schools, wherever it is 
practicable, will be annexed to some art mu- 
seum or permanent exhibition of artistic mod- 
els, and each pupil will be allowed not only to 
visit the museums, but to copy the works they 
contain. 


A statue of the great English potter, Thom- 
as Wedgewood, has recently been placed in 
the Institute at Burslem. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
letter received on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the statue, tells us that “ observation and 
reflection” have led him to regard Wedgewood 
‘‘as perhaps the most distinguished individual 
in the whole history of commerce taken from 
the earliest ages.’? Seldom, indeed, have the 
interests of art and trade been so successfully 
united as by him. 


Viterary Hotes. 


R. CHARLES WARREN STODDARD’S 

** South -Sea Idyls”’ is a book to the 
publication of which we have long looked for- 
ward with pleasant anticipations—a volume 
which has its welcome already prepared for it. 
When Mr. Bret Harte ruled over the Overland 
Monthly, there appeared in that excellent mag- 
azine the first of the papers now included in 
this collection ; and it and its successors soon 
became known to a rapidly-growing circle of 
readers as some of the very best and most 
noteworthy sketches that had come out from 
the great Western land of new things. A new 
field was laid open to the view of even the 





most jaded and wearied travelers — whether 
they were travelers in fact, who had themselves 
sighed for more worlds to conquer, or only 
travelers by proxy, greedily devouring narra- 
tives of new voyages, and of scenes that, one 
after the other, grew hackneyed and familiar. 
Herman Melville, with “‘Omoo” and “* Typee,” 
had given us a glimpse of the Pacific-Island 
life—but a glimpse so obviously seen through 
the glass of romance alone, that it might pass 
for little more than a fancy. But, when Mr. 
Stoddard began to interpret for us that little- 
known civilization, he fell at once into so hap- 
py a middle course between realism and ideal- 
ism, between poetry and admirable picturing, 
that what he wrote possessed the charms of 
both the schools.’ Where other men have writ- 
ten of the same subject sketches that have 
been mere records, or stories that have been 
only interesting as fanciful conceptions, but 
which might as well have been modeled ex- 
actly after ‘‘ Rasselas,’”’ for any true picture 
that they gave us, Mr. Stoddard has seized the 
very spirit and tone of the life of which he 
tells. He has created, as it were, the actual 
literature of the island people. One hardly 
knows, as he follows the “ Idyls,” that he is 
not reading some dreamy outgrowth of the 
lazy, happy, fresh, unworried civilization that 
is pictured before him. As he reads, he can 
seem to lie under the palm-trees in the warm 
night, and look out on firelight and moon- 
light, on beach and purple sea; and yet, when 
*he ends, he has seen something more than this; 
he puts down the book with an absolute knowl- 
edge of the people, with whose careless and 
sunny life he has been mingling; he has felt 
with them, learned their waye—he might have 
studied the works of a hundred ethnologists, 
and have had no glimpse of their nature, such 
as these sketches have given him. It is a good 
thing that our Eastern publishers, who draw 
into their net so much that is admirable from all 
quarters, have shown the excellent judgment 
that has been displayed in taking Mr. Stod- 
dard’s prose-poems out of the rush of tran- 
sient literature, and putting them into a form 
exactly fitting their subject and their pur- 
pose. 


“Romain Kalbris,”’ by Mrs. McNair Wright, 
1s a good book for boys—good at any time ; and, 
in the present dearth of the sensible juvenile 
literature that used to be so abundant, a par- 
ticularly welcome addition to the productions 
of the year. It is a book of adventure, of 
course, and (equally, of course) of adventure 
by sea. It is somewhat refreshing, after the 
rather tame or else decidedly slangy and 
ridiculous boys’ literature we have had of late, 
to come back to this story, which is like the 
good old times—with all the fine excitement 
of wonderful achievement that we remember 
so well. In the excellent young hero of this 
volume, who is carried on board ship in a large 
trunk, and cuts himself out with a jack-knife, 
only to find the ship abandoned by her crew 
and apparently sinking ; who immediately takes 
the helm and works like a score of men, and 
forthwith makes sail for shore, which he 
reaches in safety; who is rewarded by insur- 
ance companies and lives happily forever after 
—in this energetic young man we recognize 
the true old-fashioned “ boy tar” of our youth, 
the admiration of our early days. We are glad 
of his revival; he is better, healthier, and of 
far greater interest, than the slangy young rep- 
robate of the moderns; and we announce his 
return to the stage with a feeling of sincere 
hope for a misguided generation, deluded by 
a false and rapidly-deteriorating school. (Por- 





ter & Coats, publishers.) 
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Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s “‘ Bedtime 
Stories” are as pleasant as such stories should 
be, and will give more comfort to many moth- 
ers than the most potent of merely material 
means of soothing—than all those things for 
which children ery (in the advertisements), 
and without which they will not be comforted. 
The stories are at gentle and kindly as Mrs. 
Moulton’s brightest book - reviews, and as 
cheerful as her view of all current literature ; 
they are full of those pleasant images with 
which a tired child’s brain may best be filled 
before it falls asleep ; and in all respects they 
are a welcome addition to the large class in 
which they are to have, we hope, a lasting 
place. (Roberts Brothers, publishers.) 





Scientific Hotes. 





_, the Journat for October 18th were pre- 
sented facts and theories relating to the 
recent outbreak of typhoid fever in a certain 
district of London. This subject has prompted 
an 1 di ion, for the reason that cer- 
tain eminent authorities were inclined to credit 
the advent of the disease to the introduction 
of sewage as a fertilizer upon the dairy-farms 
in the neighborhood of London. In opposi- 
tion to these views, the opinion was advanced 
that, if the grass raised on these sewage-farms 
was infected with zymotic germs, not only 
would the milk be contaminated, but the flesh 
also; and, as there was no evidence of this, it 
would appear that the poison, if introduced 
with the milk at all, entered it through the use 
of impure water for adulteration, or for cleans- 
ing the cans. We have now before us an ab- 
stract of Dr. Whitmore’s official report, which 
not only confirms the views advanced by the 
opponents of the sewage-grass theory, but 
traces the outbreak of the fever to a distinct 
eause. As this is a question of very general 
interest, both to producers and consumers of 
milk, we condense from the above paper as 
follows: In undertaking the investigation, Dr. 
Whitmore drew up the following programme 
of inquiry into the nature and management of 
the suspected dairy-farms: 1. The system of 
drainage, and nature of the soil of these farms ; 
2. The quantity and quality of the water-sup- 
ply; 3. The general condition of the cows, 
and the nature of their food; 4. The health 
of the occupants and laborers on the farms in 
the neighborheod ; 5. The mode by which the 
washing and cooling of the milk-cans was car- 
ried out, the quality of the water used for that 
purpose, and the arrangements generally for 
keeping the milk free from pollution of any kind. 
It will at once appear that this plan of opera- 
tions was searching and comprehensive, and 
as such commends itself to the attention of 
sanitary officers at home; and this the more 
80, since the results obtained were conclusive. 
The farms subjected to examination were eight 
in number, and on seven of them the inquiries 
failed to discover any cause for the outbreak, 
but on the eighth facts were obtained which, 
in the words of the report, “‘ demonstrated be- 
yond the possibility of a reasonable doubt that 
the fountain and origin of the epidemic had 
been at last found out.”” A short time before 
the breaking out of the fever in the London 
district, a Mr. Jessop, the proprietor of the 
_Chilton-Grove Farm, that supplied the London 
district with milk, died of typhoid fever. An 
examination disclosed the fact that the well 
furnishing the water for washing, and cooling 
the milk, was located in close proximity to the 
waste-drains of the house, which stood on a 
higher level, and also that there were, in the 








immediate neighborhood of the well, pigsties, 
and manure-heaps. Though by no means a 
pleasing fact to contemplate, there can be but 
little doubt that the water of this well was im- 
pregnated with the typhoid poison conveyed 
into it from the drainage of the house-sinks. 
This water thus poisoned was daily used for 
the washing of the milk-cans. Nor is it im- 
probable that the water was also used in adul- 
teration of the milk itself. However gratitfy- 
ing this report may be to the owners of the re- 
maining seven sewage-farms, it gives rise to an 
important question as to whether these insti- 
tutions should not be placed under the im- 
mediate and continued surveillance of an offi- 
cer, who should be clothed with such authority 
as to secure to him absolute power to dictate 
as to all required reforms. The question can- 
not receive too early attention, and particularly 
at this season, when so many children have re- 
turned to their winter quarters in town, and 
must look to the dairyman for their chief food 
and sustenance. 


In view of the recent report on sewage- 
farms noticed above, the following report from 
La Nature on the microscopic examination of 
the slime deposited during the overflow of the 
Seine will be of peculiar interest: The waters 
of any river subject to great risings and conse- 
quent overflow carry with them great quanti- 
ties of mineral and organic matter in particles 
extremely small, detached by erosion from the 
banks, or absorbed from the rank vegetation 
of the submerged regions. A microscopic ex- 
amination of some of the slime, gathered after 
the retreat of the waters from spots far away 
from the true bed of the river, determined the 
presence of an infinite number of amorphous 
objects, which were nothing more than earthy 
atoms held in suspension in the liquid. The 
inorganic or mineral constituent of the slime, 
as obtained by boiling and washing in acidu- 
lated water, consisted mainly of small crystals 
of quartz, light enough to be borne along by 
the waters, while the organic residuum, as de- 
termined by the microscope, consisted of a 
multitude of greenish spores—a mixture of 
diatoms and confervw. Every one of the cor- 
puscles found in an atom of slime is a repro- 
ductive germ, and may produce in the summer 
fungi, or eryptogamous plants of various kinds, 
that take root and flourish upon the dry crusts 
of the shallows. In order to prove this, it is 
only necessary to detach a fragment of this 
crust and place it at the bottom of a vase filled 
with water. The result will be seen in the 
gradual appearance of a submerged forest in 
miniature, the surface of the water being cov- 
ered with a thin, slimy pellicle. There are 
also found in this slimy deposit many familiar 
substances, as fragments of plants and drift- 
wood, and particles of detritus, but never in- 
fusoria; for the reason that calm water is 
essential to their growth and development. 
This form of life must therefore be sought 
for in pools of stagnant water, sheltered from 
the wind, and filled with weeds and grasses, 
in the shadow of which they may be sheltered 
and protected. 


In a paper read before the French Geo- 
graphical Society, Captain Boudaire urges the 
feasibility of creating an interior sea in the 
Desert of Sahara. An extensive survey and 
geodesic leveling of this region establishes 
the fact that the bed of Mel-Rhir, a salt marsh 
covering a large area of land in the province 
of Constantine, is over eighty feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean Sea. Between this 
marsh and the sea there intervenes no seri- 
ous elevation, while a series of lagoons ex- 





tends from it to within the Tunisian frontier. 
Acting upon the suggestions thus made, the 
Geographical Society have requested, from 
the government of Tunis, that a survey be 
made between the Gulf of Gabes and Lake 
Faraoun, the nearest of the interior lakes. As 
it is probable that this request will be granted, 
there is every reason to believe that a new sea 
in the centre of the desert will be created, con- 
necting with the Mediterranean by a ship- 
canal. The artesian-well experiment has clear- 
ly demonstrated that only water is needed to 
make this desert-region a fruitful field; hence 
it seems not extravagant to hope that on the 
borders of the new sea will spring up gar- 
dens and orchards of palms, whose products 
will pass direct to the markets of Europe 
through the several Mediterranean ports. 


In a former number of the JourNAt, several 
processes by which an artificial butter was pre- 
pared from beef-suet were described, the meth- 
od in each case requiring the use of certain 
chemical salts. In the Scientific American for 
October 18th we find an instructive description 
of a new process for producing butter, which 
differs from those described mainly in the fact 
that the end is attained by mechanical agencies. 
The establishment here described is known as 
the Oleo-Margarine Manufacturing Company. 
By the aid of grinding-mills, digesting-tanks, 
presses, etc., the oleine, margarine, and stea- 
rine, contained in the suet, are isolated. The 
oleine, containing in solution small quantities 
of margarine and stearine, is churned in the 
ordinary way, the result being a butter very 
nearly resembling the natural product. 


It is announced that a society, numbering 
one hundred members, has been formed at 
Hamburg, the object of which is to reintroduce 
the ancient practice of cremation in place of 
burial. In order to prove their earnestness, it 
is required of each member that he make a 
will in which he orders that his remains shall 
be burnt. Though it may be a question wheth- 
er our people are prepared to give this subject 
the thoughtful consideration it deserves, yet 
there can be but little doubt that such « 
practice would result in good as a sanitary 
measure, while the ashes that could be pre- 
served would seem to be a more pleasing re- 
minder than the dust of the tomb, or the em- 
balmed remains of the departed. 


Among the mechanical novelties of the 
American-Institute Fair there is exhibited s 
diamond saw, which gives promise of great 
things, and may justly be ranked with the 
diamond dri!] and sand-blast. The diamond 
saw consists of a thin metal disk, the teeth of 
which are nothing more than minute black 
diamonds, embedded in the metallic edge of 
the sheet. When revolving at a high speed, 
this disk cuts into the sides of a stone-slab as 
though it were a piece of timber ; and not only 
can straight cuttings be made, buf, by an in- 
genious mechanical device, bevels and rounded 
edges are cut. As a labor-saving machine, the 
inventor judges that one of them will do the 
work of fourteen stone-cutters. 


In the course of certain observations on the 
muscular power of insects, the Abbé Plessis 
made the following interesting experiment: 
In a light paper box, fastened to the back of 8 
large horned beetle, he placed weights to the 
total amount of two and one-quarter pounds. 
Though this load represented a weight three 
hundred and fifteen times that of the beetle’s 
body, yet the brave little insect was able to 
move it steadily along over the smooth surface 
of a plank. 
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The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which met at Bradford, Sep- 
tember last, is to hold its next meeting at 
Belfast, Ireland, August 19, 1874. Professor 
Tyndall will preside. In 1875 the meeting 
will be held at Bristol. At the closing session 
at Bradford, the president, Professor Wil- 
liamson, made the welcome announcement 
that Dr. Joule’s health was rapidly improving. 


The demand for active legislation in favor 
of more stringent mining-laws needs no more 
urgent enforcement than appears in the fact 
that, between the years 1850 and 1865, over 
fifteen hundred English miners perished from 
violence. 


ANIMALS RECEIVED AT CENTRAL PARK 
MENAGERIE FOR WEEK ENDING OOTO- 
BER 11, 1873. 

1 Chati (elis mitiz). Habitat, Nicaragua. Pre- 


sented by Lieutenant J. W. Miller, U. S. N. 
1 Small Alligator. Presented by Sanford H. Steele, 


Esq. 
W. A. Conxtiy, Director. 


The American Museum of Natural History has 
purchased the large collection of South-Caro’ioa 
fossils belonging to Professor F. S. Holmes. 





Sayings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad. 





ORDON, the well-known Scotch painter, 
used to tell the following excellent story 
of Lord Palmerston: “I had exhibited for sev- 
eral years, but without any particular success. 
One year, however—the year before I painted 
‘The Corsicans’— Lord Palmerston took a 
sudden fancy to my picture, called ‘Summer 
in the Lowlands,’ and bought it at a high fig- 
ure. His lordship at the same time made in- 
quiries after the artist, and invited me to call 
upon him. I waited upon his lordship accord- 
ingly. He complimented me upon the pict- 
ure; but there was one thing about it he could 
not understand. ‘ What is that, my lord?’ I 
asked. ‘That there should be such long grass 
in a field where there are so many sheep,’ said 
his lordship, pooraey, and with a merry 
twinkle of the eye. It was a decided hit this ; 
and, having bought the picture and paid for it, 
he was entitled to his joke. ‘ How do you ac- 
count for it?’ he went on, smiling, and look- 
ing first at the picture and then at me. ‘* Those 
sheep, my lord,’ I replied, ‘ were only turned 
into that field the night before I finished the 
picture.’ His lordship laughed heartily, and 
said ‘Bravo’ at my reply, and gave me a com- 
mission for two more pictures; and I have 
cashed since then some very notable checks of 
his—dear old boy!” 


The Nation does not participate in the feel- 
ings of those dreamers who imagine that every 
financial ic or scarcity of money is going to 
bring us back to that vague thing called “ sim- 
plicity of manners.’’ It points out thata coun- 
try in which money is easily made will be one 
in which money will always be freely spent, 
and in which personal comfort and even dis- 
play will occupy men’s thoughts and women’s 
& great deal. e@ can no more prevent this 
than we can prevent the growth of wealth it- 
self; and our duty is, instead of wasting our 
breath in denouncing extravagance, or hailing 
panics as purging fires, to do what in us lies to 
give rich people more taste, more conscience, 
more sense of responsibility for curable ills. 
and a keener relish of the higher forms of 
pleasure. Much would be done in this direc- 
tion if public opinion exacted of the owners of 
large fortunes that they should give their sons 
the best education the country affords, or, in 
other words, send them to college, instead of 
setting them up in the dry-goods business or 
the grocery business. A man who has made a 
large fortune in honest trade or industry has 
done his share for the material interests of the 
country, and he cannot vontribute his share to 
its moral and intellectual interests by merely 
making donations. It is his duty also, if he 





leaves children behind him, to see to it, as far 
as he can, that they are men who will be an 
addition to the general culture and taste of the 
nation, and who will stimulate its nobler am- 
bition, raise its intellectual standard, quicken 
its love of excellence in all fields, and deepen 
its faith in the value of things not seen. 


“ Men,”’ says the New-York Tribune, ‘‘ have 
an odd distaste for drawing the apparent les- 
son which the autumn thrusts upon them in 
every ripened grain or yellowed leaf. Spring’s 
similitudes we all know by heart; it is not 
only the youth of the year, but human youth. 
Is not May always a maiden crowned with 
columbines? When the birds pair and build 
their nests, does not every young man’s fanc 
turn thesame way? Are not the tints of youth 
pale, uncertain, full of promise, like April's? 
Are not its ideas weak, its opinions acid, like 
unripened fruit? All of us, whether our no- 
tions run into poetry or prose, have carried on 
the likeness. Dissser is middle age; the fair 
young matron, the man in his strength; the 
crude buds of ideas have become fruit, the 
temper is sunny, the days are long, and busy 
and calm with content; it is high noon; and 
winter is old age covered with white hair, go- 
ing to lie down and sleep in the grave until 
the resurrection. But autumn is in Nature the 
fullness of life; the grain keeps until then its 
richest juice; the tree draws with the whole 
force of its nature on earth, and trunk, and 
leaf, for sap to enrich its perfect fruit; the 
flowers whose coloring is the deepest unfold 
only in this late y 4 the very sky robs the 
sun of tints which the summer could not bor- 
row ; thecold air is vital with energy unknown 
before ; it is as though Nature, having finished 
her work, and being ready for death, gathered 
all her beauty and power to utter her life in 
one glad, triumphant hymn.” 


General de la Marmora, who was Italian 
remier at the time, has published a volume 
ately, entitled “‘ A Little More Light on the 
Events of 1866,’ which casts a rather peculiar 
illumination over certain portions of Prince 
Bismarck’s career. The alliance between Prus- 
sia and Italy brought them, of course, into very 
ciose diplomatic relations; and Prince Bis- 
marck is shown, by official documents, to have 
spent nearly the whole winter of 1865-66 in 

searching for a casus belli against Austria. He 
complained bitterly to the Italian ambassador 
that the king was against him, that the army 
was rorcr to what it considered a fratricidal 
war, that ‘‘the entire Prussian diplomacy was 
working against his war-plans,” and that even 
Austria was disposed to make the concession 
demanded of her, instead of fighting. For 
months together the discovery of a plausible 
pretext for a rupture was a harassing anxiet 

for the bgt ae Herr Bismarck ; and, 
when the carefully-prepared storm burst at 
last, he was in an agen of apprehension lest 
the peaceable King William should call off his 
legions too soon. Well does the Spectator ob- 
serve, & propos of the revelations of this book, 
that “Prince von Bismarck may not have 
reached, in 1866, that acme of inventive ge- 
nius which he was to display in the celebrated 
fiction of the Ems interview, in 1870; but as- 
suredly the ultimate perfection of so distin- 
— an adept might have been safely pre- 

icted. 


According to the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, a wonderful old negro is at present living 
on the farm of a Dr. Scott, near Milan, Gibson 
County, Tennessee. He is one bundred and 
twenty-four years of age. A gentleman who 
lately called at the farm, met “an old snag- 
gled-tooth fifteenth - amendment gentleman 
sixty-five years of age,”” by whom he was told 
that his “ — was in the house. Soon 
after ‘‘ grandpap” himself came tripping down 
the steps, “‘as nimble as a fifteen-year-old 
boy,” and was very communicative. He said 
he was twenty-five years old when the Revolu- 
tionary War began. He belonged to Captain 
Snow, who served under General Marion ; was 
born in South Carolina, and fought through 
the war, under his master, in nearly every bat- 
tle. When about ninety years old, he went 
totally blind, and remained so two years. His 


} hair, which was white as wool, all came out. 


Subsequently, his eyesight returned, and a 
new growth of hair came out, which is now 
about half gray. He enjoys fine health, goes 
hunting, and shoots without glasses. He is 





bo religious, and is the father of thirteen 
children, the eldest of whom would be over a 
hundred years of age, if living. His youngest 
is now fifty-three years old. 


Mr. St. George Mivart, the Roman Catholic 
critic of Darwin, has an article on “‘ Contem- 
orary Evolution’ in one of the current Eng- 
ish monthlies, in which he calls attention to 
‘*the steady but unsuspected growth of pagan- 
ism among us.” It has been going on for 
three centuries, and may, before long, get a 
much fuller development; for, after all, ** the 
Aryan race is n to the marrow of its 
bones.” It is a little startling to look forward 
to a revolution which shall set up the sun as 
an object of worship, “‘a form of the unknow- 
able ;’”” but Mr. Mivart goes much further, and 
calmly predicts “‘a revival of antique rites 
gradually engrafted on existing forms, glowing 
passages from Professor Tyndall, supply ing an- 
tiphons, and suggesting hymns for the new 
ritual.”’ It is pleasing to know that “the 
Christianity which yet remains diffused among 
us, and the refinement of modern manners, 
render the open practice of licentious and san- 
gear rites as yet impossible;’’ but only, 
r. Mivart fears, ‘‘as yet ;”’ and he looks for- 
ward in the near future to a great Pagan - 
vival, with all its accompanying degradations. 


Under the presidency of Lord Houghton, 
the seventeenth annual congress of the Na- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, was recently held at Norwich, Eng- 
land. A special sermon was preached before 
the association by the bishop in the cathedral, 
and in the evening the president delivered his 
opening address in St. Andrew’s Hall. His 
lordship described what had been done since 
the last meeting with regard to international 
arbitration, the extradition of criminals, the 

revention of crime upon the high-seas, appel- 
ate jurisdiction, the control of railways, sani- 
tary reform, the sale of alcoholic drinks, habit- 
ual drunkards, prisons and prison discipline, 
private executions, habitual criminals, the ref- 
ormation of juvenile offenders, the poor-law, 
element education, endowed schools, uni- 
versity endowments, competitive examinations, 
codperation in trade and in agriculture, social- 
ism, communism, and property in land; and 
finished with a tribute to the memories of Sir 
John Bowring and Mr. Mill, and with em ex- 
ression of esteem and friendship for Miss 

artineau. 


At the late meeting of the British Aasocia- 
tion, in the Economic section, Mrs. King read 
an important paper discussing the great ‘‘ ser- 
vant question.”” Her views are novel and rev- 
olutionary inh to satisfy the most radical 
‘reformer,’ and she does not propose, like so 
many reformers, to overthrow the present 
methods without offering a substitute. She 
wants to help both employers and =e 
especially the latter; and her idea for the pur- 
pose is that the middle class in towns should 
give up separate residences, ‘‘ which are fail- 
ures,” and lodge in huge codperative clubs 
or mansions, or hotels, where all service should 
be performed by women coming in three re- 
lays—the first to clean up, the second to cook, 
and the third to be guardians during the night. 
That would, she says, in the end, be cheaper 
than present methods; servants living at home 
would have time for self-culture, and the mis- 
tresses would be much relieved from labor. 
Indeed, Mrs. King does not want the “ better 
classes’’ even to understand domestic manage- 
ment, saying that servants will never be good 
while their employers meddle in the work. 


A human skull was recently found near 
Osage Mission, Kansas, embedded in a solid 
rock, which was. broken open by blasting. 
Dr. Wiley, of the mission, compared it with a 
modern skull which he had in his office, and 
found that, though it resembled the latter in 

neral shape, it was an inch and a quarter 
arger in greatest diameter, and much better 
developed in some other particulars. He says 
of the relic: “It is that of the cranium of the 
human species, of large size, embedded in con- 
glomerate rock of the tertiary class, and found 
several feet below the surface. The piece of 
rock holding the remains weighs some forty 
or fifty pounds, with mm | impressions of ma- 
rine shells; and through it runs a vein of 
quartz, or, within the cranium, crystallized or- 
ganic matter, and, by the aid of the micro- 
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scope, presents a beautiful appearance.”’ Nei- 
ther Lyell nor Hugh Miller, it is stated, reports 
any thing so remarkable as this discovery at 


Osage Mission. 


Mr. Leigh Smith’s Arctic Expedition, which 
started last May in the Diana, has returned 
to Dundee. No very important results were 
obtained by the Diana, owing to the violent 
ae and great revalence of ice, but Mr. 

mith ascertained that the North Cape is sit- 
uated on an island separated by a sound from 
the main-land, and good collections of the flo- 
ra, fauna, and mineralogy of Spitzbergen were 
made. The collection of marine plants and 
animals is ——— noteworthy, and it has 
been found that capital cod abound in many 
of the seas hitherto declared to be destitute of 
fish. Mr. Smith met with the Swedish ex- 
plorers who started in the summer of 1872, and 
was of great service to them—the expedition, 
consisting of three vessels, having been beset 
oy in Mosell Bay, and being on half rations. 

e Swedes had made a sleigh-journey of sixt 
days on the ice, and had en numerous val- 
uable observations. 


The Paris correspondent of the Pull Mali 
Gazette writes: ‘‘ The drama of Victor Hugo, 
entitled ‘Marie Tudor,’ was reproduced on 
Saturday night, at the opening of the Porte St.- 
Martin Theatre. The critics have not treated 
the play with undue leniency. M. Sarcey 
says that he left the theatre stupefied at the 
representation. ‘ What,’ he writes, ‘is this 
the Marie Tudor whose souvenir has been kept 
up so long, and which I vaguely remember so 
having frightened and amused me in my youth? 
Why, it is but a clumsily- built melodrama. 
with ‘all the broad effects of Pixerecourt and 
Ducange, without the movement and simplici- 
ty which distinguished their works. Of course 
it has style, for one is not Victor Hugo for 
nothing. . . . I cannot recover myself; the 
deception is complete.’ ” 


The following facts—if trustworthy—show 
that the system of granges is not a mere idle 
display of hostility, but that the farmers have 
reaped decidedly practical advantages by re- 
fusing to deal with “‘ middle-men,” and buy- 
ing their goods direct from the manufacturer. 
A good farm-wagon, complete, is sold for a 
hundred dollars; the grange purchases it for 
seventy dollars; a plough, for which farmers 
have been paying twenty-two dollars, is bought 
by a granger for sixteen dollars; a fifty-dollar 
sewing-machine is bought for thirty dollars, 
S a sixty-five dollar one for thirty-nine dol- 


“ Much of the extravagant risk of specula- 
tion,” observes a writer in the Woman’s Jour- 
nal, “ would never be incurred if women were 
consulted. That reckless and unscrupulous 
use of money and of credit, which sows the 
wind to reap the whirlwind, does not at all 
commend itself to the conservative temper of 
woman.”? We see now how panics and finan- 
cial collapses may be avoided. 


The Polaris reached the highest point ever 
attained in the arctic regions by a ship, and 
within thirty miles of the highest latitude ever 
reached by civilized man. The Satw Re- 
view thinks the results of the expedition are, 
on the whole, encouraging, and that in a short 
time trips to the pole will —— be as fa- 
miliar and profitable as tours round the world 
now are. 


It is stated from Geneva that the famous 
onyx vase, known as the “‘ Vase of Mentone,” 
has at last been found in the treasure-chest of 
the late Duke of Brunswick. It was inclosed 
«n another vase of gilt metal. 


Mr. Gladstone draws a salary of thirty-sev- 
en thousand five hundred dollars per year as 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


It is said that M. Emile Ollivier is about to 

blish a pamphlet in London relating all the 
circumstances which led to the Franco-German 
War of 1870. 


Jules Janin, for forty-one years theatrical 
critic of the Débats, has just retired from that 
Bost, and his place is taken by M. Clément 

aragnel. 





The ceremony of turning the first sod for 
the first railway in Persia was held at Resht, 
on September 25th, in the presence of all the 
foreign ministers and residents. 

Ruskin maintains that lying is justifiable if 
done for a good purpose, which would be con- 


soling if a person addicted to lying cared 
whether it were justifiable or not. 
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CTOBER 10.—Intelligence of the death, 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., of Oregon Wil- 
son, a distinguished painter. 

Meeting of one hundred Republican mem- 
bers of the French Assembly ; adoption of an 
electoral scheme; a committee appointed for 
the three groups of the Left to draw up an 
official declaration; M. Thiers and M. Gen 
betta support the action of the meeting. 

The Council of Geneva complain to the 
Federal Council of Switzerland of annoyance 
— Bishop Mennillod’s intrigues, and 
pray that the French Government be requested 
to stop the annoyance. 

Dispatch of the completion of the railway 
from Bombay to Madras. 


Ocrosrr 11.—Suicide, in New York, of Au- 
gustus E. Phillips, ex-United States consul. 

An address, by twenty-seven members of 
the Municipal Council of Paris, denies the 
right of the Assembly to alienate the national 
sovereignty, declares that the majority of the 
a reject the claim of the Count de Cham- 

rd, and call on the people of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine to declare how they propose 
to vote. 

Arrival in Madrid, Spain, of ministers from 
Guatemala and Costa Rica, with instructions to 
recognize the republic. 

Announcement that the Mangyschlak de- 
tachment of the Khivan expeditionary force 
evacuated the capital of the khanate August 
21st. 

Advices that the Cuban insurgents sur- 
prised the Spanish force near Holguin, but 
were subsequently defeated. 


Ex-Senator et of Kansas, shot in | 


Washington by M. F. Conway, of the same 
State; slightly wounded. 

Ocrosrr 12.—The committee of monarchi- 
cal members of the French Assembly will meet 
on the 17th to receive and consider the final re- 
ply of the Count de Chambord. 

The Alfonsista clubs issue a manifesto de- 
claring that the time has come to prepare for 
the accession of Don Alfonso to the throne 
of Spain. 

Intelligence of the death, at Bozeman, Mon., 
of William W. Maryate, assistant astronomer 
of Lieutenant Wheeler’s exploring expedition. 

Death, at Brooklyn, of James Bogle, M. A., 
a well-known painter. 


Ocrosgr 13.— Death, at Washington, of 
Colonel William H. Russell, formerly private 
secretary to Henry Clay. 

Dispatch of the defeat of the International 
fleet, near Cartagena, by the government fleet 
under Admiral Lobo. 

Dispatch that Pére Hyacinthe has been 
elected one of the curates of Geneva by the 
Old Catholics. 

Advices that the German Ministers of Com- 
merce and the Interior have ordered the ex- 
pulsion of emigration agents from Germany. 

Meeting, in New-York City, of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


Ocrosrr 14.—Death, at Hartford, Conn., 
of 8. B. Beresford, a distinguished physician. 

Trouble between the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, caused by a note of the Turkish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. An apology is 
expected from the Porte. 

The Apaches in Arizona on the war-path. 
Lieutenant Schuyler and a body of troops at- 
tacked one of the bands, and killed fourteen 
warriors. 

Intelligence of the death, at Augusta, Ga. 
of - eee Alfred Cummings, ex-Governor o 

tah. 








Opening of the Free Religious Convention 
in New-York City. 2 
State elections in Iowa, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania; Ohio, it is believed, elects Demo- 
cratic governor William Allen, by small ma- 
pority:; Pennsylvania and Iowa, Republican, 
y reduced majorities. 


Ocrozer 15.—Intelligence of a hurricane in 
Southern Hayti on the 28th ultimo, causing 
much loss of life, and among Be shipping. 

Defaleation of Charles H. Phelps, cashier 
in the New-York State Treasury Department, 
» the amount of three hundred thousand dol- 

ars, 


Ocrozer 16.—Intelligence of the death, at 
Paris, of Madame Ponchard, a celebrated opera- 


singer. 

Dispatch that in the Chinese province of 
Shansee thirty-seven villages have been swept 
away by a flood ; many lives lost. 

Testmenr of Dr. Bessels, of the Polaris 
nt that Captain Hall died a natural 

eath. 

Intelligence of an extensive prairie-fire near 
Omaha. Ten children were burned; man 
houses and large quantities of grain destroyed. 


Ocroser 17.—Yellow fever still epidemic 
at Shreveport and Memphis; at Memphis 
from thirty to forty deaths a day. 

Gold falls to 108; heavy shipments of spe- 
cie from England during the week; financial 
panic fully over, and better feeling prevail- 


ing. 








Hotices, 


TO AID IN MAKING CHURCH 
Parlors attractive to the young, supply them liberally 
with games of Avilude. If the sewing circle or sociable 
is to meet at your house, get at once Avilude, or Game 
of Birds. Sold by all dealers, or sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lez, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

“ Entertaining and instructive.” —Zion’s Herald. 





SOUTHERN TRAVEL.— Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel—Southern Tour 
Being a plete guide through Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, with full descrip- 
tion of the cities, towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
battle-fields, hunting and fishing grounds, watering- 
places, resorts for invalids, etc., within the district 
named; with chapters on the West Indies and the Ber- 
mudas. Revised and corrected to the present date, 
October, 1873. This guide devotes large space toa 
description of the section resorted to by invalids from 
the North, affording full information to those seeking 
that climate at this season. Cloth, flexible, price, $2. 
Published by D. Appteton & Co., New York. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 

for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 

y, Ch i y, E gi ing, M h Geology, 

Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St, N. Y. 














WESTERN TRAVEL. Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 





APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries. Sirth edition, for 1873. Published in two 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.5. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York 














